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Cleaning  and  care  of  household  metals 
Sweepib)}  and  dusting 
Care  of  a  bed-room. 

Laundrt  Work  : 

Necessary  materials  and  the  action  of  each 
Process  in  washing  white  clothes. 

Note. — TI16M  lubjeet*  are  Intended  to  be  taught  ilnpljr  (not 
teehnloally).  In  schools  where  there  Is  no  laundry 
equipment,  the  order  of  work  may  be  developed  In 
Clara  and  the  practice  carried  on  at  home. 

FORM  IV:  SENIOR  GRADE 

Presehvation  of  Food: 

Cansee  of  decay,  principles  and  methods  of  preserva- 
tion 
Practice  in  canning. 

Cookery : 

Practice  lessons  to  review  cooking  common  foods 

Flour  (kinds,  composition  of  white  flour)  ;  flour  mix- 
tures (kinds,  methods  of  mixing,  lightening 
agents) 

Practice  in  making  bread  and  cake 

Practice  in  cooking  meat 

Cooking  and  serving  a  simple  home  dinner  at  a  tixcd 
cost 

Foods: 

Composition  of  meat  and  fish 
Planning  meals  so  as  to  obtain  a  broad  balance  of  food 
element*. 
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I.vfantFkeoino: 

Prf.por  food ;  psRteurizing  milk 
fire  of  bottles  and  food 
Schedule  for  feeding. 

HoiTHEiiou)  Sanitation: 

DiapoMi  of  waite 

Principles  and  methmlg  of  iterilizing  and  disinfect- 
ing. 

Hoke  Nubsino  : 

Two  simple  lessons  to  include  the  following: 

1.  The  Bjfk-room  (location,  size,  ventilation,  care) 

2.  Care  of  patient's  bed,  and  diet 

3.  Making  of  mustard  and  other  simple  poultices. 

Non.— Where  no  equipment  baa  been  provided,  a  large  doll 
and  doira  bed  will  serve. 

Laukdby  Work  : 

Washing  of  woollens  (the  processes). 
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CIIAITEK  r 


INTRODUCTION 

Until  a  comparatively  rcoent  period,  education  wag  re- 
garded mainly  ax  a  means  of  traininj;  the  intelleot,  but 
this  conception  of  education  in  now  considered  incomplete 
and  inadequate.  Our  ideas  of  the  purpose  of  stliools  are 
l>ecoming  broader,  and  we  have  decided  tliat  not  only  the 
••  ntal  nature,  but  all  the  child's  activities  and  interests, 
should  l)e  gi\en  direction  by  means  of  the  training  given 
in  our  s<'h(K)ls.  We  In'lieve  also  that  these  activities  and 
interests  can  lie  used  to  advantage  in  assisting  the  mental 
development. 

Household  Management  aims  to  educate  in  this  way, 
by  directing  the  mind  to  ideas  connected  with  the  home 
and  by  training  the  muscles  to  perform  household  .Icties. 

Though  deemed  essentially  practical,  this  subject  will, 
if  rightly  presented,  give  a  mental  training  similar  to  other 
subjects  of  the  Course  of  Study.  It  should  do  more. 
While  a  pupil  is  made  familiar  with  the  duties  of  home 
life  and  with  the  materials  and  appliances  used  in  the 
home,  she  will  be  unavoidably  led  to  think  of  the  work  of 
the  larger  world  and  to  realize  her  relation  to  it.  When 
such  knowledge  comes,  and  a  girl  Iwgins  to  feel  that  some 
part  of  the  world's  work  depends  on  her,  true  character- 
building  will  begin. 
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The  purpose  of  this  Manual  is  to  assist  teaeliera  in 
presenting  Household  Management  to  public  and  separate 
school  classes  in  such  a  way  as  to  attain  these  ends.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  especially  useful  to  those  teachers 
whose  training  in  the  subject  has  been  limited. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  explain  the  work  of 
Form  III  Senior,  and  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  divisions 
of  Form  IV.  The  topics  of  Form  II  Junior  are  not  dis- 
cussed, as  the  work  of  this  Form  is  intended  to  be  taught 
as  information  lessons,  for  which  general  methods  will 
suffice.  In  the  other  Forms  mentioned,  the  topics  of 
lessons  are  outlined  in  detail,  but  the  method  of  presenta- 
tion is  not  given  e.\eept  in  t\pical  cases.  Both  outline  and 
metliod  are  intended  to  be  merely  suggestive  and  to  leave 
opportunity  for  the  teacher's  originality. 

In  cases  where  topics  seem  incompletely  outlined,  it  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  treated  in  other  school  sub- 
jects or  postponed  until  the  pupils  reach  a  more  advanced 
stage  of  mental  development. 

The  order  of  lessons  is  optional,  also  the  amount  of 
work  each  should  include,  unless  this  is  specially  stated. 

Many  lessons  are  suitable  for  rural  schools,  which  have 
no  equipment  except  what  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher 
may  provide.  In  such  schools,  the  teacher  may  perform  the 
practical  work,  while  the  class  observes. 

Tliroughout  the  lessons,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
senting scientific  facts  to  immature  minds  in  a  way  that 
will  be  simple  and  clear.  The  use  of  technical  language 
would  often  assist  the  expression,  and  this  is  apt  to  be 
unconsciously  employed,  but  there  is  danger  of  such  forms 
of  speech  not  being  intelligible  to  the  pupils;  the  teacher 
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should  therefore  choose  her  words  carefully.  Technical 
terms  may  be  taught,  but  this  is  not  advised  in  Junior 
classes,  unless  really  necessary.  If  the  facts  are  intelli- 
gently related  to  the  experiences  of  the  pupils,  that  is  all 
that  is  desired. 

Temperatures,  as  indicated  by  Fahrenheit  ther- 
mometers, have  always  been  given,  as  this  scale  is  best 
known  in  the  home. 

Since  this  Manual  is  designed  for  teachers,  few  recipes 
have  been  furnished.  The  liooks.  of  reference  which  are 
appended  will  supply  these  and  additional  information  on 
the  subject. 


CORRELATION  WITH  OTHER  SCHOOL  SUBJECTS 

One  of  tlie  benefits  of  placing  Houseliold  Management 
in  a  Courso  of  Study  is  tliat  it  relates  the  knowledge 
gained  in  school  to  tlie  home  life. 

The  Household  Management  teacher  has  great  oppor- 
tunity for  this  correlation.  She  should  be  more  than  a 
teacher  of  household  duties.  Slie  should  lead  the  pupils 
to  see  the  importance  and  necessity  of  mastering  the  other 
school  subjects.  Wlierever  interest  in  these  subjects  has 
already  ]>een  established,  this  interest  will  form  a  basis  for 
development  in  many  Houseliold  Management  lessons. 

Then,  too,  the  teachers  of  other  subjects  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  work  with  the  Household  Management  teacher 
in  relating  their  instruction  to  the  operations  and  require- 
ments in  the  home.  If  the  teachers  co-operate  in  planning 
their  lessons,  tlie  pupils  will  receive  a  deeper  impression  of 
the  facts  learned  in  each  subject  and  will  have  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  work,  through  seeing  how  one 
branch  of  knowledge  is  related  to  another. 
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I  I'll 
life 


The  following  will  show  how  some  of  tlu;  snhjects  are 
related  to  the  class  work  of  Household  Management : 

Arithmetie.— This  subject  is  used  in  household 
accounts,  in  measurements,  in  the  division  of  recipes,  and 
in  computing  the  cost  of  t,m,h  prepared  for  the  table. 

Reading.— The  pupils  should  be  asked  to  read  aloud  the 
recipes  and  their  notes  and  should  be  required  to  do  this 
distinctly  and  accurately. 

Spelling,  Writing,  Lanpuage  Work.— In  writing  recipes 
and  notes,  in  stories  of  hou.sehold  topics,  and  in  written 
answers,  the  teacher  sliould  insist  on  neat  writing,  correct 
spelling,  and  good  English. 

Geography.— The  study  of  materials  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  house  furnishings  brings  before  the  mind  our 
commercial  relations  witli  foreign  countries  and  the  occu- 
pations of  their  inhabitants.  It  also  suggests  considera- 
tion of  climate  and  soils. 

History.— The  evolution  of  furniture  and  utensils,  of 
methods  of  housekeeping,  and  of  preparing  and  serving 
food,  brings  out  historical  facts. 

Elementary  Science.— Throughout  the  Course,  this  sub- 
ject IS  the  foundation  of  much  of  tlie  instruction  given,  as 
It  explains  the  principles  underlying  household  industries 
Soap-making,  bread-making,  preservation  of  food,  and  tlie 
processes  of  cooking  and  cleaning  are  examples  of  this. 

Some  knowledge  of  elementary  science  is  also  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  the  construction  and  practical 
•working  of  the  kitchen  stove,  the  flreless  cooker,  the  cream 
separator,  and  many  household  appliances.  Its  principles 
determine  the  methods  of  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating. 
Physiology  and  Hygiene.-The  studv  of  food  and  the 
planning  and  preparation  of  meals  should  include  a 
knowledge  of  the  body  and  its  requirements.    The  sanitary 
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earc  of  the  liouse  ami  its  premises  is  directly  related  to 
liygiene. 

Nature  Study.— Animals  and  plants  furnish  us  with 
most  of  our  food,  and  familiarity  witli  these  is  necessary 
to  the  housekeeper.  A  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
animals  is  essential  in  studying  tlie  cuts  of  meat;  tlie 
structure  of  plants  and  tlie  functions  of  their  different 
parts  give  a  key  to  tlie  value  of  vegetable  food. 

Physical  Training.— The  class  should  be  carefully 
trained  throughout  in  correct  muscular  movements.  The 
position  of  the  body  should  be  closely  watched  in  working 
and  in  sitting,  and  the  classes  should  enter  and  leave  the 
room  in  systematic  order. 

Manual  Training.— The  practical  part  of  housekeeping 
demands  constant  use  of  tlie  liands.  Tlie  teacher  should 
be  watchful  of  awkward  handling  of  materials  and 
utensils  and  be  careful  to  correct  it.  She  should  require 
deft,  natural  movements  until  they  become  habits. 

Art.— Ideas  of  colour  and  design  should  be  applied  ii.. 
choosing  wall-papers,  carpets,  dishes,  furniture,  and  cloth- 
ing. The  pupils  might  be  asked  to  make  original  coloured 
designs  for  tliese  liouseliold  articles. 


ROOMS 

It  is  most  desirable  to  have  Household  Management  in- 
clude all  home  operations  and,  to  make  tliis  possible,  more 
than  one  room  should  be  provided.  Many  school  boards, 
however,  in  introducing  the  work.  And  that  one  room  is 
nil  that  can  be  afforded.  Where  this  is  the  case,  it.  is 
necessary  that  this  room  be  equipped  as  a  kitchen,  though 
it  must  he  used  for  other  purposes  as  well.  It  will  serve 
also  for  table-setting  and  serving,  for  simple  laundry  work, 
for  lessons  in  bomc-nursing,  and  for  sewing. 
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EQUIPMENT 


It 


This  kitchen  should  l)e  large  and  airy,  so  that  tlie  class 
can  work  comfortaldy  and  conveniently.  A  room  having 
greater  length  than  width  admits  of  the  hcst  arrangement. 

On  account  of  the  odours  that  arise  from  cooking  and 
other  domestic  operations,  tlie  kitchen  sliould  be  on  the 
top  floor  and  should  have  more  adequate  means  of  ven- 
tilation than  ordinary  class-rooms.  A  north  exposure 
makes  it  cooler  in  summer. 


Opposite  end  of  Household  Management  class-room,  ^"howinff 
the  black-board  and  class  cupboard 

E<;  JIPMENT 

In  planning  an  equipment,  one  must  be  guided  by  the 
conditions  to  be  met.  It  is  difficult  to  be  definite  in 
details,  but  certain  general  principles  should  be  observed. 

The  entire  equipment  should  be  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  pupils,  and  it  should  also  he  one  which  it  is  desirable 
and  possible  for  them  to  have  in  their  own  homes. 


u 
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TABLES 


IS 


The  walls  and  floor  should  be  waah.Khlc,  and  tney,  as 
well  as  the  furniture,  should  have  pla'j  smooth  surfaces 
which  do  not  catch  dust  and  are  easily  cleaned. 

The  sinks,  stoves,  tables,  and  cupboards  should  lie 
placed  so  as  to  save  steps. 


Where  economy  is  necessary,  movable  tables  may  be 
used,  but  the  fixed  ones  are  to  be  preferred.    The  latter 


Section  of  a  table  designed  for  two  pupils 

may  be  placed  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square  or  an  oval, 
with  openings  from  opposite  sides  to  give  convenient 
access  to  a  centre  tabic,  which  can  be  used  for  supplies  or 
as  a  dining  table. 

Drawers  and  cupboards  to  hold  the  necessary  utensils 
and  supplies  should  be  provided  in  the  table.s  for  each 
I>upil.     Provision  may  also  lie  made  under  the  table  top 
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front  of  the  cupbar  i'  fTV"  "'  "'""^■''^^•'ly  in 
-ood  or  some  nratorbc^t  „«,  7  •''"'"'''  ''^  "^  ^^d 
"(rips  in  order  to  prevent "L^'r^i  T"""  '"  "''"°- 
I'-tected  b,  a  meta    or  JZ  tL  ^^  ""'  """"  '" 

individual  stoves  or  hot  difh^s        ^  °"  "'"^■"  *"  ^'  *'"> 


'""*""'  "'  •  '-"-"Pbo.rae^u.ppea^ortw.plZ, 


of  Education,  Snt?'  "'"''  '^°"'  *''«  ^^P-^-^n 

SEATS 

swin?!?*"  '"''^.  ^  ''"'"«  ^^"t''  't""'".  or  chairs     Tb. 
swing  seats  are  noiseless  and  easily  put  out  of  T  T 


EQUIPMENT:  DRAWERS 
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.l.«l  nf  roon.,  I,ut  tl>..  latter  are  rcHlful  «„.l  .„„,i„,ivc  to 
the  correct  po8.t.on  of  the  pupils,  tl.e  in.portanco  of  which 
caunot  be  over-CHti.„ated.  The  former  arc  inexpensive,  if 
n.ade  with  a  plain,  wooden  top.  Both  should  admit  of 
"-.ng  pushed  under  the  table,  and  for  this  reason  the 
chairs  should  have  folding  backs.  TI,„  legs  should 
tipped  with  rubber  in  order  to  minimize  the  noise 


A  clapc  towel  rack 


RACKS 


Towel  racks  should  be  placed  near  the  sinks  and,  if 
po^ible,  should  allow  space  for  hanging  the  towels  without 
folding  In  some  tables  a  towel  rack  may  be  attached  to 
onp  of  the  sides. 


CLASS  CUPBOARD 
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BIXKH 

A  gink  at  each  corner  of  the  room  BavcH  much  time  and 
inronvciiifnct'H  in  the  work.  Kach  of  thexo  xhould  be  pro- 
vided with  hot  and  cold  water.  They  may  lie  made  of 
jiorcelain  or  of  enamelled  iron. 


A  oUms  gas  range,  showing  high  ovens 


CLASS  CUPBOABD 

A  large  class  cupboard  in  two  sections,  having  glass 
doors  in  the  upper  part  to  show  the  class  china  and  glass, 
should  be  placed  where  it  will  be  most  convenient  and  add 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  room.  This  cupboard  will'hold 
the  dinner  set  and  extra  dishes  and  utensils,  as  well  as  the 
linen  and  some  st  <le  food  supplies.  A  refrigerator  is 
desirable  for  such  foods  as  butter,  eggs,  meat,  etc. 
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STOVES 
STOVES 


1» 


The  BtovcB  provid"'!  will  dcporul  on  tlic  fuel  tliat  i» 
available  in  the  neigiwourhood.  Wood  is  still  in  use  in 
some  rural  sections,  while  coal  is  the  ordinary  fuel  in 
small  towns  and  villages.  Where  cither  of  these  iuela  is 
commonly  used,  there  should  lie  two  ranges.     One  should 

Individual  table  stoves 


(o)  a  blue-flame  kerosene  stove    (d)  an  ordinary  kerosene  atove 


be  for  coal  or  wood,  to  teach  the  use  of  the  home  fuel,  and 
the  other  an  oil,  gas,  or  electric  stove,  to  demonstrate  the 
time  and  labour  saved  the  housekeeper  by  the  use  of  one 
of  these.  If  possible,  the  stoves  should  have  high  ovens, 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  stooping.    A  section  of  glass  in 
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■1: 


-  may  be  most^' adilv  bte  Lj  "'i' «"' ^  «'-t-«y. 
arranged  so  ti.at  th»v  "'""''•     ^''«se  stoveg  may  I,e 

and  the  table  is  117^,'  T"'  '^  ^'"''^'^  ^"^  '^ork, 
stoves  should  be  wrdeLdf!^  T''  '"'*  *°P^  "^  '"e 
"ot  easily  upset  "''  '"  """  ^""'''"^  "^'^hes  will 

heipi'XrSst?  r  "^''  "^^--'^'  '^  -t 

pupils  at  Zin^zi  tCr  "7  ■"  •"■"*«  •'^  *« 

Pailmaybefilled  wC  ayt  Siora  r  '"^;  "'  ""'' 
granite  pails  may  be  u  Jto  ^XTCLT''  '"'"''' 

BLACK-BOABDS 

The  black-boards  should  be  of  slatp  n,  „. 
large  as  the  size  of  the  room  slLs     Th.       '^'  "      "' 
doors  should  be  so  nl»™.^  1,   .  T         "*  endows  and 
stretches  of  wallfo^th  "*  '^"'^  '^'"  >«  ""broken 

should  be  p"  ded^^^  rirr  -''  °'  *'  """■'-'^"'^ 
.u-d.  can'  be'dra^t:  cS,  t^at  ^"''"'•r''^"  ^«- 
separate  black-board  for  ™?  i'  '^**""-     ^ 

•»aterialsisanex«,nentidra  Thf  ."''"™°"  '°°'' 
in.  these  pHcescorr^tshtMbl^^VrrrSir^'- 

H-tUSTHATIVE  MATERIAL 

o.st:S::;l^;tL'::^^^;;-rativemateriaUs 
most  attractive  features  of  h^  room  7h"Vn°"  "' ?"' 
of  specimens  is  suggestive  for  thTl  "'"'•°«  "'' 


ILLUSTRATIVE  MATERIAL 
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1.  standard  china,  such  ap   !;ru«n    Otr'n-,   Wed<'ewood 
Limoges,  Dresden,  B(  ,ee)i .  etc. 

8.  Standard  carpet,  such  as  Axreinster,  \*'ilton,  Brussels, 
Tapestry 

3.  Woods  used  for  furniture  and  building 


A  display  cabinet— canned   fruit 

4.  Pood  materials  in  various  stages  of  preparation,  such 

as  sugar,  spices,  cereals,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa 

5.  Fruit  canned  by  the  pupils 

6.  Designs  for  waU-paper,  linoleum,  dishes,  etc.,  made  by 

the  pupils. 

I    B.K. 
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Other  lUuBtrative  materiid  in  the  form  of  charU  »how- 

S.  L"t  f    T.*  "f  *"""*  '^'^'  "^  ^"'^t^Wee  and 

ho^tr.  "*  '*''  "'  *'''^  t»  •»  "btained,  Z 

home-made  ones  may  be  prepared  from  cuts  in  buUetin 

manufacture  of  food  may  also  be  mounted  and  used. 

BOOK-0A8I 

SL  ™.    K^    w  "°^  ""^  *^  ^»"°"''  Pha^e"  of  the  sub- 

S  ri  n"!'  *°'''*"  "'*  *''*  «°™"»»™t  Bulletins 
and  some  well^hosen  periodicals  and  magazines.  These 
may  be  selected  from  the  Catalogue  of  Zks  whichZ 
been  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

.n  h"  Tu*^  *°  ""  '*''"'"°°  °'  ■"»«"  articles  leqmred 
such  «  d.shee  and  utensih,  of  various  kinds.  theXS 
^re  should  be  exercised.  This  part  of  the  e^uipm!^^ 
tt^'  duph«.ted  by  the  pupils  in  thel;  homes,  ^ 
m  thzs  way  may  be  of  educational  value  to  the  comm,L,ity. 
The  cooking  and  serving  dishes  should  combine  qualitT 
utility,  and  beauty.  ^u^'iy, 

It  is  not  economy  to  buy  cheap  utensils.     As  far  as 

irmirciriraScS"'  "^^  ^-^  ^'  '- 
.nM^-ti^dr^-rs 

•  .shape  «,d  colour  that  is  artistic. 


EQUIPMENT  n 

It  is  wise  to  buy  from  stock  which  can  be  duplicated  if 
bieakages  occur,  so  that  the  equipment  may  be  kept 
uniform.  For  individual  work  the  utensils  should  not  be 
too  large. 

Coloured  granite  ware  is  best  for  most  of  the  cooking 
dishes.  Where  tin  is  necessary,  jt  should  be  of  a  good 
quality.  Crockery  is  desirable  for  some  bowls,  jars^  and 
serving  dishes.  Spoons  and  serving  forks  should^  be  of 
Nevada  silver,  and  knives  of  the  best  steel  with  well-made 
wooden  handles. 

The  cost  of  this  part  of  the  equipment  and  the  num- 
ber of  articles  purchased  must  of  coarse  depend  on  the 
funds  available.  The  following  list  is  intended  to  give 
what  is  really  desirable  in  a  specially  equipped  room,  at 
prices  which  are  a  fair  average. 


EQUIPMENT 
FOR  TWBNTT-FOUK  PUPILS 

I.   CLASS  TABLE 
1.  Unifm.  DaAwn: 

14  Plata,  enamel,  8  Inch  |0.T0 

14      "       white  crockery,  7  Inch  .80 

24  bowls  white  crockery,  7  Inch 1.60 

J4      "           "           "          5}   Inch    IJO 

24  aiuunel  bowls,  6  inCh   2.40 

24  popover  cups   ItO 

24  taken,  eroekery  (oval)   1.20 

24  plattan,       "        (imaU)    1.50 

24  tlaTea  (wire  bowl)  IJO 

24  spoona,  wooden Lit 

24  ipatnlas,  wire  handle  7.20 

24  knives,  paring 140 

24  torfea,  Nevada  sliver  2.80 
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24  .poona.  table,  Nevada  silver  ... 

48  spoons,  tea,  ••  ..  W.60 

24  cups,  measuring,  tin                ^■^*' 

2.40 

2.  Supply  Dhaweb: 

12  boxes  (for  flour),  tin 

12      "      (forsugar),   ••    ..'.' "-"O 

12  cheese  Jare  (for  salt) ''•^" 

24  shakers,  glass   •** 

24  bread   tins 2.40 

24  biscuit    cutters    .......'...' ^-'^ 

13  safety  match-box  holders ^^ 

1.62 

3.  Supply  Cupboard: 
12  double   boilers 

24  stew  pans,  tin  cveV,' Wooden' knob'; "? 

24  frying-pans    4.S6 

24  saucepans 1-20 

12  knife-boards 2.16 

12  meat  boards    .,,] 1-80 

6  scrub  basins 3.00 

12  dish   pans 1-50 

12  rinsing  pans '••'<' 

12  draining  pans ^.00 

6  tea-kettles 3.00 

12  acrub-brushes .', 3.00 

12  vegetable   brushes 2.00 

12  soap  dishes -30 

12  garbage  crocks   -^^ 

24  aabeetoB  mats  '6 

1.10 

II.   SINK  AND  WALtB 

1  gBPbage  pall,  galvanized  iron 

1  waste-paper  basket,  willow  (large) '1" 

1  soap  dish    '<"««; 75 

1  brush,   hand H 

1  brush,  scruh   M 

2  basins,  baud,  enamel '^^ 

40 
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2  bulna,  scrub,  enamel 50 

1  dish  pan  ^q 

1  crock  for  washing  soda  30 

2  towel    racks    1 50 

1  "">*    .'..'.'.'.'.';.'.'.'.'.'.■.'       6.B0 

12  tablets  for  housekeeping  rules 70 

III.   GliNERAL    nilPBOARI)   EQUIPMENT 

2  kettles,   granite    1 50 

1  tea-kettle,  granite   ..'.........  86 

1  saucepan    '„. 

1  saucepan  

p  .  •35 

6  covers,  tin   „, 

,       ,  ,Ja 

1  pie  pan  j^ 

1  coffee-pot    

6  saucepans,  1  qt.  size,  white  enamel I'og 

1  double  boiler 5. 

6  covers,    tin    

-  .80 

1  soup  ladle,  enamel   09 

2  pudding  dtahes,  white  enamel  ...........[....  40 

12  strainers  and  mashers I'go 

1  kneading  pan   gs 

3  steamers    ,. 

1* Kf-'e™ '.V.v.v.v.'.' ; .' .■ .' ; .' ; .'.■.■;■■"   i^o 

2  vegetable  baskeU  jg 

B  potato  mashers » 

4  muffln  pans   ' "         *-_ 

24  patty-pans 20 

13  Dover  egg  beaters 1.20 

1  spice  box 5. 

1  Japanned  tray 25 

24  wire  toasters  ,40 

1  egg  spade   'jU 

J'""'" ■■'.'.■'■'.'■'.'.'.::::::  3;io 

r"^'"  3.00 

1  cast-iron  frying-pan  ^^ 

1  dripping  pan 26 

2  roasting  pans  ta 
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1  quart  measure,  granite go 

1  pint  measure,         "         ^5 

1  funnel,  tin ]o5 

4  baking  sheets  7"  x  17" '92 

6         "           "-       10"xlO"    1.08 

24  cups  and  saucers    1  30 

24  tumblTs    IjQ 

6  platters    ». 

6  plates    ,, 

6  pitohers,  U  pt i.oo 

3  brown  bowls,  2  qt 75 

2  brown  bowls  25 

nest  o(  mixing  bowls       j  00 

6  glass  mea^rlng  cups   00 

6  glass  lemon  reamers  go 

6  tea-pots  (pint)   1  50 

1  covered  crock  25 

1  doz.  1  qt.  fruit  Jars 55 

1     "     2qt.     ••        •■     .'.■.■.■■■'.■■  ^75 

1    "     IP'-     "        '■     55 

1  meat  chopper  3  10 

1  bread   knife    25 

1  bread  board    25 

2  knives,    French    35 

2  spoons,  granite  21 

1  fork,  large  wooden  handle  [15 

2  can  openers    20 

1  corkscrew    25 

1  bunch  skewers   I5 

1  brush,  pastry   05 

1  knife  sharpener 25 

3  graters,  nutmeg Og 

1  box  toothpicks  .05 

1  pad  tissue  paper  05 

3  scissors    J  25 

1  doz.  Jelly  glasses 35 

1  cream  and  sugar  30 
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24  rolling-pins    3.00 

1  butter  spade  16 

1  file  and  catch 66 

3  doz.   test-tubes    .90 

1  "      thermometers  ( Dairy)   2.60 

2  lamp  chimneys  -30 

1  bell   40 

IV.   KITCHEN   HNEN 

36  yards  towelling  (3  doz.  dish  towels) 5.40 

16      •'  "  (4  doz.  wash  cloths)    2.40 

13  "      check  towelling   (3  doz.  dish  cloths) . . .       1.60 

6      "      towelling    75 

6      "  "  (6  meat  cloths)    60 

li    "      flannelette  (oven  cloths)    23 

12      "      cheesecloth    .60 

II    "      denim  (stove  apron)    27 

2  "      flannelette  (for  polishing  silver) 20 

chamois    25 

V.   CLEANING  CUPBOARD 

1  Stove  apron   27 

1  stove  brush    .25 

1  dauber    .10 

3  whisk   brooms    45 

1  dust-pan    20 

1  pair  stove  mitts     .30 

1  broom 45 

VI.   LAUNDRY  EQUIPMENT 

14  pony  washboards  1.76 

6  doz.  clothes-pins   10 

1  clothes-line    25 


II 
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Va.   DININO-BOOM    EQUIPMENT 

1.  Cliinaand  Glass: 

1  flower  vase   

1  dinner  set,  Limoges  china '^^ 

1  dot   water  glasses    "■^'^ 

1  glass  fruit  set   . .       '* 

l.BO 

3.  Silver  and  Steel : 

2  doz.  teaspoons   

1      "      dessert  spoons           ^'^^ 

i      "      tablespoons    .....'!.'.'.".'.' ■*•*" 

1      "      dessert  knives ^"^^ 

1      "      dessem   forks    ....' *-^* 

1      "      dinner    knives ^'^^ 

1      "      dinner   forks    *'^" 

1  carving  set   *-50 

1  butter  pick         2.00 

20 

3.  Linen,  etc. : 

1  silence  cloth   

1  *  yd.  table-cloth   .....'.'.'''.' ^'^^ 

1  doz.   napkins    ^•**' 

1  centre-piece    . .      2.T5 

2  doylies «• 

2  tray   cloths 50 

1.00 

VIII.   MISCELL.VNEOU.S 
1  "First  Aid"  cabinet   . 

1  Are   blanket    . .  l"-*' 

2.00 

class-roonj  is  all  thnt  io  .^     -i  u,       T      '  '"®  ordinary 
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ing  arc  iinpog.iiblc.  Table  tdps  may  l«'  placed  on  trestles 
or  laid  across  the  ordinary  d'-sks,  and  oil  or  alcohol  lamps 
must  be  used.  These  and  the  necessary  utensils  may  be 
kept  in  a  cupboard  in  the  room. 

With  certain  restrictions,  the  Department  of  Education 
assists  in  equipping  special  rooms  in  villages  and  rural 
districts  and  also  in  maintaining  instruction  in  this 
subject. 

The  classes  in  these  schools  are  usually  smaller,  so  that 


Modlfled   equipment  for  rural  schools 

an  outfit  suitable  for  individual  work  with  a  class  of 
twelve  will  generally  suffice.  The  following,  suggested  by 
the  Macdonald  Institute,  Guelph,  is  a  good  basis  and  may 
be  modified  as  desired: 


12  bowls,  brown    $0.85 

12  bread  tins 95 

12  tea  cups  and  saucers  1.25 
12  tin  measuring  cups.  1.25 
12  egg  beaters 30 


12  forks 


12  case  knives  1.25 

12  paring  knives    1.25 

12  plates    85 

12  saucepans    1.08 

12  tablespoons 50 


.40     24  teaspoons 


.40 


30 
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IS  I 
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12  wooden  spooni 

12  stew  pans    

12  strainers    

2  trays    

1  bowl,   yellow    .. 
1    " 

1    " 

3  scissors    


.60 
2.40 
.66 
.80 
.25 
.35 
.46 
1.60 


*  brushes    . . . 
2  stove'  mitts 


.20 
.60 


.90 
.15 
.24 
.20 
.25 
1.60 


5  trestle  tables 20.55 

6  frying-pans    

3  tea  strainers  

3  match-box    stands. 
1  emery  knife  

3  soap  dishes  .'. 

12  pepper  shakers    . . 

12  salt  shakers   ....         igo 

H>ell    .50 

4  lemon  reamers 40 

6  stoves,    kerosene...      8.00 

12  plates,  dinner   1.25 

6  plates,  soup  gg 

*J»«8   .60 

1  Jug    

1  butcher  knife  .. 

1  French  knife   . . 

2  spatulas    


4  asbestos  mats 20 

1  corkscrew  

4  egg  beaters  ... 
4  wash  basins   . . 
3  draining  pans 
*  dish  pans   


.26 
.60 
.92 
.69 
2.00 


broilers    ^g 


.45 
.30 
.60 
.80 


6  teaspoons    jq 

3  tablespoons   jg 


3  cake  tins 

4  graters    ^j 

3  strainers    75 

24  patty  pans [20 

2  tin  dippers ^o 

2  fibre  palls jj 

1  colander   35 

1  pall,  enamel 70 

1  pan,  enamel jj 

3  tea-kettles j^O 

1  saucepan    gg 

1  saucepan 25 

1  sauc^an  jg 

1  saucepan gg 

1  double  boiler   .85 

1  kettle,  covered eg 

•1  stove  to  bum  coal 

or    wood    gggg 


Total 


■  >100.05 


or  IZ^^Z'tZ  b'umtr.i-.-r-"  -od  stove 
PACKING-BOX   EQUIPMENT    . 

fn„^T  r"  ""'  '"''^"""  "'  ^^'  """I'fled  equipment  is 
teo  great  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  and  the  pnprly 

t2lir^  "  ;>f -^-•~^"  equipmenVsuS 
8«  p„p,l,.    The  outlay  for  this  will  vary  according  to 
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what  ig  provided,  but  it  can  in  no  case  be  large.  The  fol- 
lowing equipment  used  by  the  Department  of  Domestic 
Science,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  will  be 
suggestive: 


Packfnv-box   equipment 


3  bread   boards    

1  roUing-pIn    

3  baking-powder  can 
tops,  (or  cookie 
cutters    

1  flour  sifter    

1  large  frying-pan 

1  double  boiler 

1  auart  kettle  

1  tea-kettle    .'. 

1  broiler   .. 

1  garbage  can    

2  pitchers    

2  apple  corers   

1  chopping  knife  .... 
1  cbopping  bowl  


FOB    CLASS 

J0.15        6  muffin  tins 12 

.05        2  layer-cake  tins 10 

3  dish  pans 45 

3  rinsing  pans 30 

1  strainer   05 

.10        6  china  plates 30 

.25        3  mixing  bowls 30 

.50        6  sauce  dishes 15 

.25        6  cups  and  saucers  . .      .30 

.50        1  coffee-pot    25 

.20        1  tea-pot    10 

.25        3  bread   pans IS 

.25        6  quart  Jars 30 

.10        3  wooden    palls    with 

.10  covers 30 

.06        6  dish  towels 4S 


I 
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S  dlih  clothi  

J  band  toweu   

I  broom   

1  duat-ptn   

1  »crubbln«-bruib  .. 
1  tcrubblng  p»ii  ... 
1  Dover  en  beater. 
1  pepper  ehaker  .... 
1  lalt  ibaker 


.16 

.IE 

.30 

.08 

.10 

.20 

.09 

.06 

.05 


1  bread  knife j5 

1  corkecrew jj 

,   "r""*'  ~mt 

1  Packln»-box   table..     loO 
1  packing-box 
board  


cup- 


1  baking  dlab u 


50 

Large     blue-flame     oil 

•*<»'•    »10.00 


INDrWDtTAl 
1  White  bowl.  1  qt.. 
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10.07 
06 


1  meaaurlng  cup 

1  granite  plate 19 

1  aaucepan  . 
1  tir.  cover  . 
1  eteel  fork 
1  iteel  knife 


.05 
.06 
.10 
.10 


SIX   PUPILS 

tableepoon    

teaspoona   .... 


ToUI 


1  oil  atove 

1  aal)eatoa  mat 


.08 
.06 


.<0 


.75 
.05 


CHAPTER  II 
8uooe8tions  tok  clas8  manaqehent 
teachers'  phepahation 
In  no  gubjcft  18  careful  plBiiiiiiig  of  the  details  of  the 
lesKon  more  important  than  in  Housvliold   Management. 
The  definite  length  of  the  period  allowed  in  tlie  scliool 
pnigranime  for  thin  work  makes  economy  of  time  ahsolutely 
necessary.    The  cooking  processes  cannot  l)e  hurried,  and 
unless  there  is  in  the  teacher's  mind  a  well-arranged  plan 
for  the  use  of  the  time,  a  part  of  the  lesson  is  apt  to  he 
hastily  and  carelessly  done.     Then,  too,   in  the  limited 
space  of  one  room,  a  numl)er  of  pco]>lc  cannot  work  with- 
out confusion  unless  there  is  system. 

The  pupils  enjoy  a  well-regulated  lesson  and  their  co- 
operation is  gained,  while,  through  the  iM)or  results  of  a 
lesson  indifferently  planned,  they  lose  self-confidence  and 
the  sense  of  responsibility. 

NUMBER  IN   THE  CLASS 

As  a  Household  Management  class  is  one  that  calls  for 
individual  supervision,  the  numtjer  should  not  exceed 
twenty-four,  and  a  smaller  class  ensures  more  thorough 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Neatness,  thorough- 
ness, and  accuracy  are  important  factors  in  the  work  of 
each  lesson,  and  the  number  of  pupils  should  not  be  so 
large  that  a  lack  of  these  will  pass  unnoticed. 

UNIFORMS,    ETC. 

The  uniform  consists  of  a  large,  plain,  white  apron 
with  a  bib  large  enough  to  protect  the  drees,  a  pair  of 
sleevelets,  a  holder,  a  small  towel  for  personal  use,  and  a 
33 
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'•'«-.  and  a  note-book  to lu Ld  A  .  ?'  '"""'  '"' 
the  ,.Ia«s  work  in  ink  Tl.r  .  .  '  ^"^  ■''^-"'PyiBg 
'Written  and  kept  for  w  ^^'  "'''»'''   '"«  "<"'tly 

-.ined  and'tarttrUrr  ^^  ^^'"^^ 
the  pupils.  -^  teacher  for  correction  by 

.      """^  P"P"s  should  be  encouraged  to  Iw.  „l 
»i  appearance.    They  shonM  h!  .  .      '''**°  '"^  n«at 

clean  hand,  and  naL  an^ntr'""  "^  '"  """^^  "''y  ''«-. 
Plan  for  each  pupi,  tt'hTvl  rseTof™:,  "  '  "  ""^ 
when  one  is  i„  the.wasb  the  other  wHll  7""'  '"  *'"'* 
"•ay  be  Wise  to  „,ake  a  ru  t^a  .^  '  > "  ""  '* 
uniforms  will  not  be  allow^H  f  ,'*''"  P»P'1«  without 
be  judiciously  enforced  r.„  ™*  "  '"'^ '""'' 

-uch  loss  of  L,e  Tht"  "oIT  TT  "  '"'■^'*  "^""  '» 
provision  provided  at  the  cCi  f'Vk  "  ^  """^  P™P«' 
-Parately.  Pasteboard  b  est  "v  b  ""f  T*  ""''°™ 
P0-,  when  no  such  provil":  TlX  '"  *'"  P"' 

DISCIPUITB 

The  pupils  should  l)e  trains,?  *„      * 
room  in  the  same  order  a  TtJ        Z'  ""^  '**^«  ^^e 
pupil  should  have  a  definif^        u        "*"  '''''^«-     ^ach 
he  allowed  to  "  v  sU"  o^        /^'"^  P'*"*  "'«'  '»><'""  "ot 

While  at  wnrt     *  ■  '  '^"'■'"^  *'"'  "^^'ass. 

freedom  i„  tllk  n^  anr'"'  '"  """"  '""^  P"P''«  "^  '"uch 
portray  the  on  fife  C'rl"  '""'""«•  ^  -  *" 
*"-  When  their;':Lt  i  tltriil:  tin  '"T"' 
room  or  the  comforts  and  riJhU  Tf    fh     "1"  "^  *'"' 
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but  the  best  way  to  liave  both  is  to  try  to  make  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  interested  and  happy  in  her  work. 

DIVISION   OF  THE   PERIODS 

The  time  given  to  a  practical  lesson  is  usually  one  and 
a  half  hours.  This  must  include  both  the  theoretical  and 
the  practical  work.  In  dividing  the  period,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  time  should  be  given  to  each  of  these,  but 
broadly  speaking,  the  theoretical  part  may  oi'cupy  one  third 
of  the  time.  The  time  for  dish  washing  and  cleaning  will 
be  included  in  the  time  allowance  for  practical  work 
These  duties  should  require  less  time  as  the  class  advances 
in  the  work. 

Notes  should  be  copied  at  the  most  convenient  time, 
usually  while  the  food  is  cooking.  Sitting  to  write  notes 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  resting  after  any  practical 
work.  If  printed  cards  are  used,  much  of  the  note-taking 
IS  obviated.    A  sample  card  is  given  below. 
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JUNIOR   FOURTH  CARD 
VEaETABLB  WATER  SAUCE 


1  c  veg.  water 

2  tbsp.  flour 


pepper 


2  tbsp.  butter 
)  tap.  salt 


1.  Put  the  vegetable  water  over  a  gentle  heat 

2  Mix  the  flour  with  a  little  cold  water  until  smooth  and 
tolck  as  cream. 

3  When  the  vegetable  water  la  steaming  hot.  gradually  stir 
the  flour  paste  Into  It  and  keep  stirring  until  It  thicken,  and 

4.  Add  the  butter,  salt,  and  pepper. 

5.  Pour  the  sauce  .over  the  hot  vegetable. 


3« 
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AS8IQNMBNT   OF    WOBK 
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The  supplies  for  a  lesson  may  be  put  on  a  centre  table, 
or  smaller  amounts  may  be  placed  on  the  working  tables 
in  front  of  the  groups.  If  the  class  is  large,  the  latter 
plan  is  better,  especially  where  measurements  are  necessary, 
as  it  saves  time  and  confusion.  Standard  food  supplies, 
such  as  salt,  pepper,  sugar,  and  flour  may  be  kept  in  a 
drawer  of  the  work-table  of  each  pupil.     ( See  page  1 5. ) 

Every  member  of  the  class  should  be  familiar  with  "le 
contents  of  the  class  pantry,  cupboards,  and  drawers,  so 
that  she  can  get  or  put  away  utensils  and  materials  with- 
out the  help  of  the  teacher. 

If  breakages  occur  through  carelessness,  the  utensils 
should  be  replaced  at  the  expense  of  the  offender.  This  is 
not  only  a  deserved  punishment,  but  it  always  ensures  a 
full  equipment. 

PRACTICE  WORK  AT  HOME 

As  a  lesson  in  Household  Management  comes  but  once 
a  week,  much  is  gained  by  having  the  work  reviewed  by 
practice  at  home.  To  encourage  this,  in  some  schools  a 
"practice  sheet"  is  posted,  on  which  the  work  done  by 
each  pupil,  between  lessons,  is  recorded.  There  is  a 
danger  of  the  younger  pupils  attempting  work  that  is  too 
difficult,  which  will  end  in  poor  results  and  discourage- 
ment. To  avoid  this,  with  pupils  in  the  Third  Form,  it 
may  be  wise  to  limit  their  practice  in  cookery  to  a  review 
of  the  work  done  in  class. 

The  home  practice  work  may  be  taken  at  the  beginning 
of  a  lesson  or  during  the  time  the  food  is  cooking.  It  may 
tie  quickly  ascertained  by  the  pupils  rising  in  order  and 
stating  simply  the  name  of  the  duty  they  have  done  or 
the  dish  they  have  made  unless  they  have  had  poor  results, 

4  n.H. 
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When  the  nature  of  these  should  be  told.    If  there  have  been 

these  and  suggest  means  of  avoiding  them  in  future. 

OBNERAL  SU00ESTI0N8 

will' Jd!fi!,»t"  'I'?',''  ""'"''''"  '"  P'""  ^'^^  'h'eh 
wUl  be  defim  e^y  related  to  the  home  lives  of  the  pnpils 

ie  c^nnT  "  t  ."^  ""^  ""^  ""*  *«  ^^'^^  ^^  ""other 
be  veTvrea     "it       T  *'"  '"""'  """^  *''«  '''•"•''  should 

thc'LT    r  •'"  ""'~^"*  *"  '••^•^ "  -J—  - 

■;■  «'«>*  "y^  «h°lM  be  exercised  in  criticising  any  of 

girl  s  faith  in  her  mother  should  not  be  lessened 

ner'".'^'''.'^'"''  ''"'"''^  ^  *"''*"  "P  '°  «  '"y  «™P'e  man- 
Sol  P'*^"*««'»>  should  be  left  for  the  h'gh 

time*'  Jr*""^  f ""'''  **  ^-'Pho^i^ed  in  all  home  duties; 
time,  labour,  and  money  should  be  used  to  give  the  bel 

i^i  sTouM  r::z:Xd"*'°"  ^-^  --^-^  -^  •««- 

5.  Too  much  vigilance  cannot  be  exercised  during  the 
firs   year  of  practical  work,  when  habits  are  being  foLi 

them.  """  *"  *"'"  """"^^  *•■»"  '"  "-"^  «-y"om' 

».  ^VT^."'  "fu*""*^  ''''  *""  ">«  •«»*  ^»'k  should  be 
W  wh/rfTurr^'.'t"/^'^"'"'  '-"^•'  '^"— '  ^ 
or  doing  anything  that  would  discourage  them. 

tw  I"  "^^  ^T^^°^^  Management  is  a  manual  subject  the 
teacher  .s  advised,  ,.,  far  as  possible,  not  to  spend  time 
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in  talking  about  the  work,  but  to  have  the  class  spend  their 
time  in  doing  the  work. 

SUOCESTIONS  FOR  SCHOOLS  WITH  LIMITED. 
OR  NO  EQUIPMENT 

In  schools  where  the  ordinary  class-room  must  be  used 
for  all  subjects  there  are  unusual  difficulties  in  teaching 
Household  Management.  For  such  schools,  two  modified 
equipments  aro  outlined. 

Since  such  class-rooms  require  special  arrangement  for 
practical  lessons  in  this  subject,  it  would  be  well  to  take 
this  work  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  part  of  the  noon  hour 
may  be  taken  for  preparation.  Pupils  who  have  earned  the 
right  to  responsibility  may  be  appointed  in  turn  to  assist 
in  this  duty. 

In  rural  schools,  the  afternoon  recess  might  be  taken 
from  3.15  to  8.30  and,  during  this  time,  tables,  stoves,  and 
supplies  may  be  placed,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  lesson  to 
follow  in  the  remaining  hour  and  a  half. 

For  pupils  who  are  not  in  the  Household  Management 
class,  definite  work  should  be  planned.  They  may  occupy 
themselves  with  manual  training,  sewing,  art  work,  map- 
drawing,  composition,  etc.  In  summer,  school  gardening 
may  be  done. 

Since  the  end  of  the  week,  in  many  schools,  is  chosen 
for  a  break  in  the  usual  routine,  Friday  afternoon  seems 
n  suitable  time  for  Household  Management  lessons. 

Under  such  limited  conditions,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
group  the  larger  pupils  into  one  class  for  practical  work, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  take  turns  in 
working.  In  some  cases,  the  teacher  must  demonstrate 
what  the  class  may  practise  at  home. 
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It  will  be  impossible,  in  such  schools,  to  cover  the  pre- 
«;nbed  work.  From  the  topics  suggested  in  the  Course  of 
Shidy  each  teacher  may  arrange  a  programme  by  selecting 
what  18  most  useful  to  the  pupils  and  what  is  possible  in 
the  school. 

Even  in  schools  which  have  no  equipment,  much  of  the 
theory  of  Household  Management  can  be  taught  and  some 
experiments  may  be  performed.  On  Friday  afternoons  a 
regular  period  may  be  devoted  to  this  subject,  when  the 
.ngenious  teacher  will  find  ways  and  means  of  teaching 
many  useful  lessons.  * 

The  following  will  be  suggestive  as  suitable  for  lessons 
under  such  conditions : 

1.  Any  of  the  lessons  prescribed  in  the  Course  of  Study 

for  Form  III,  Junior. 

2.  Measuring.-Table    of    measures    used    in    c-ookery, 

methods  of  measuring,  equivalent  measures  and 
weights  of  standard  foods. 

3.  Cleaning.— Principles,  methods,  agents. 

4.  Water.-Uses  in  the  home,  appearance  under  heat, 

highest  temperature,  ways  of  using  cooking  water 
6.  Cooking.-Reasons  for  cooking,  kinds  of  heat  used 
common  methods  of  conducting  heat  to  food,  com- 
parison of  methods  of  cooking  as  to  time  required 
and  effect  of  heat  on  food. 

NoTi-An    alcohol    stove,    wucepan.    and    thermos  ater    ar. 
necessary  for  this  le,«,n. 

6.  The  kitchen  flre.-Experiments  to  show  necessities  of 

a  fire,  construction  of  a  practical  cooking  stove. 

7.  Food.— TTses,  kinds,  common  sources. 
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8.  Preservation   of  food. — Cause  of   decay,   methods  of 

preservation,  application  of  methods  to  well-known 
foods. 

9.  Yeast. — Description,    necessary    conditions,    sources, 

use. 

Non. — A  few  teat-tubes  and  a  uueapan  are  necetaary  for 
this  lesson. 

10.  The  table.— Laying  a  table,  serving  at  table,  table 

manners. 

11.  Care  of  a  bed-room.— Making  the  bed,  ventilating, 

sweeping,  and  dusting  the  room. 

12.  Sanitation.— Necessity     for     sanitation,     household 

methods. 

13.  Laundry  work.— Necessary  materials,  processes. 

14.  Home-nursing.- The    ideal    sick-room,    care    of    the 

patient's  bed,  and  diet. 


CHAPTER  J II 
FOnM  III:  JUNIOR  GRADE 

The  pupils  of  Fonn  ill.  Junior,  are  generally  too  gmall 
to  use  the  tables  and  stoves  provided  for  the  other  classes 
and  too  young  to  be  intrusted  with  flies,  hot  water,  etc.; 
but  they  may  be  taught  the  simpler  facts  of  Household 
Management  by  the  special  teacher  of  the  subject,  or  by 
the  regular  teacher  ip  correlation  with  the  other  subjects, 
in  either  case  a  special  room  is  not  necessary. 

If  the  latter  plan  be  adopted,  the  following  correU- 
iions  are  suggested: 

CORRBLATIONS 
Arithmetic-l.  Bills  of  household  supplies,  such  .« 
furniture    fuel,   meat,   groceries,   bed   and   table   linen, 
material  for  clothing.    This  will  teach  the  current  prices 
as  well  as  the  usual  quantities  purchased. 

2.  Making  out  the  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly  supply 
and  cost  of  any  one  item  of  food,  being  given  the  numLr 
m  the  family  and  the  amount  used  by  each  per  day. 

Example:  One  loaf  costs  6e.  and  cuts  into  18  slices 
Fmd  the  cost  of  bread  for  two  days  for  a  family  of  six.  if 
each  person  uses  H  slices  at  one  meal. 

3.  Making  out  the  total  weekly  or  monthly  expenses 
of  a  household,  given  the  items  of  meat,  groceries,  fuel, 
gas.  etc.    This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  cost  of  living. 

4.  Making  out  the  total  cost  of  a  cake,  a  loaf  of  bread, 
a  jar  of  fruit,  or  a  number  of  sandwiches,  given  the  cost 

U 
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of  the  main  materiali<  and  fuel  used.  Compare  the  home 
cost  with  the  cost  at  a  store.  This  may  he  used  to  teach 
economy. 

Geography. — 1.  The  sonrees  of  our  water  supply. 

2.  The  geographical  sources  of  our  ordinary  household 
materials,  their  shipping  centres,  the  routes  by  which  they 
reach  ue,  and  the  means  of  transportation. 

Example/i:  Fuels,  common  minerals  used  in  building 
and  furnishing;  timber  for  floors  and  furniture;  manu- 
factured goods,  such  as  cotton,  linen,  carpets,  china; 
domestic  and  foreign  fruits;  common  groceries,  such  as 
salt,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  spices,  rice,  cereals,  and  flour. 

3.  The  preparation  of  our  common  household  com- 
modities. 

Examples:  Cotton,  linen,  china,  paper,  sugar,  tea, 
coffee,  cereals,  flour. 

4.  The  household  products  that  are  exported. 

Nature  Study.— 1.  The  parts  of  plants  used  as  food. 

2.  The  natural  sources  of  our  common  foods,  such  as 
cornstarch,  flour,  breakfast  cereals,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar, 
salt,  cheese,  butter. 

3.  The  sources  of  common  household  substances,  such 
as  coal-oil,  gasolene,  paraffin,  turpentine,  washing  soda, 
whiting,  bathbrick,  soap. 

4.  The  forms  of  water,  as  ice,  steam. 

5.  The  composition  and  impurities  of  the  air. 

6.  The  ordinary  woods  used  in  house  building  and 
furnishing. 
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Hygiene.-The  necessity  for  the  following  • 

and'.e!;:j  tLV'  "'""'  "*  '"  "'"*^'"  "^^"«  '— 
8.  Good  food  and  plenty  of  sleep 

3.  Cleanliness  of  the  body 

4.  Cleanliness  in  preparing  food 

5.  Cleanliness  in  the  Imme  and  surroundings 

^^SS'^iiie?^^"'--'— '«'--^-. 

-ni^L™:r::rz;^i/-:;-pe--n. 

3.  The  value  of  conveniences  to  save  ste^ 
terS:^'^:;^'''    '•^-'^^   '-    •«>-Hold    .a- 
a  ^nT-tSnThitoor "«  '^"*^'  ^--■"^ 

j..^.«ofa-.;r:xrfi^s;SS:t! 

foli'"^-'""""  »'  ^"-^''-'d  -tides  and  duties  as 
-o«Tifcrn°u'e:T''''  'T'  "*  ■"  ■''*^''-  -  -•«-«- 

--uffL^rt-ant,^^ ------. 

Art— Designing  and  colouring  carpets  ™rf.!„.       ., 
papers,    book   covers    h;=k        *  i     "  ™"'  curtains,  wall- 
m.Veri;is  '      "^'^'   *''**'   »'''»"».   '"d   dresa 
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Sewing. — Making  the  uniform  for  HouBehoId  Manage- 
ment work. 

If  the  Household  Management  teacher  takes  the  work 
witli  this  class,  she  should  follow  the  outline  of  work 
given  in  the  Course  of  Study.  This  outline  will  make  the 
pupils  familiar  with  the  common  household  materials  as 
to  their  sources,  preparation,  and  cost,  and  when,  in  the 
next  class,  they  deal  with  these  materials,  they  will  do  so 
with  more  interest  and  intelligence.  It  will  also  draw 
attention  to  the  importance  of  economy  in  time  and 
energy.  The  convenience  of  a  kitchen  and  the  use  of 
proper  utensils  to  facilitate  labour  will  impress  this  fact. 

The  lessons  should  be  taught  simply  as  information 
lessons  and  should  be  of  the  same  length  as  the  other 
studies— from  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  If  the  usual  hour 
and  a  half  period  be  set  aside  for  this  class,  the  remainder 
of  the  time  may  be  devoted  to  sewing. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FOBM  III:  SENIOR  GRADE 

LESSON  I 

SCOPB  OF  HOUSKIIOLD  MaNAOBMBWT 

Ik  iVTRODrciNO  the  pr.clic.1  .ide  of  Household  Manage- 
ment to  ,  CI.M,  it  i,  an  advantage  to  let  them  hav'   a 

tereBt  Then,  too,  the  prevalent  idi«  that  the  snMect 
n.e«a  only  eook.„g  will  be  corrected  from  the  firrt.  ' 
wZfl  .'  '?.'"^'"^"''"'  'he  teacher  should  not 
tKe«  ml^:!  ""'"^  "'*  '"""*'""  "•*"•'''  •"<'  that 
wh.  r  ,  '""^  '""P'y  "P™''^-  She  might  ask 
what  the  pup,l8  expect  to  learn  in  this  class,  have  them 

^at:J      .T'^^^'    '"thmetic    treats    of    numbers; 

HotehS  W         "'  *:  "''  *'"'*  "'^  ""^  *hi„g  of  which 
Househo  d  Management  treats  is  the  home;  and  that  the 

ZrT^l  'T'"""'.?^  '«^  «  home  are  the  house,  and  the 
people  who  live  m  it,  or  the  occupants. 

To  get  the  details  relating  to  each  of  these  two  divisions, 

wire  thev  d  'T*:""  '^^'  ""'  '^"^'"'^  ■■"  «"■»«  '"^''ity 
a™/*),  ^.  T  !,  *°  '"*''*  »  '""»<'  f°'  themselves.  The 
th"v  mn.f/"-^  ^""^  '■'  *"  '^'"^'^  «  huilding  lot.    Then 

?n™- 1  i     ir^*-    "^"^  *he  house  is  built,  it  must  he 

fnmished.    When  the  house  is  ready,  it  must  be  cleane!^ 
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mill  kept  Hoaii.  Ak  xiNiri  kk  tlii'  fiiniily  iiiovf  in,  new  mii- 
HiaorBtioim  ariKc— tlii'j-  niiwt  liavi.  fiMiil,  wliiih  niuHt  Ik- 
bought,  prcparcil,  ami  ncrvtii ;  raili  iiU'mlKT  »f  tlif  fmiiily 
must  be  olotlicd  ami  oiluiatwl ;  tlipy  inu«t  rcifivc  proper 
care  when  sick.  Only  a  few  minutes  should  lie  spent  on 
this  introductory  talk. 

While  the  class  is  naturally  led  to  think  of  and  name 
these  details,  they  should  lie  written  on  the  black-board  in 
the  order  of  development,  somewhat  as  follows : 

1.  Household  Management  teaches  us  about  the  home. 

2.  A  home  includes  two  main  ideas: 

(1)  A  house,  (2)  a  family. 

3.  In  connection  with  a  liotue  we  must  consider: 

(1)  The  lot,  (8)  the  plan,  (,•))  the  furnishing, 
(4)  the  cleaning. 

4.  In  connection  with  a  family  we  must  consider: 

(1)  Food  (buying,  cooking,  serving),  (?)  clothing 
(buying,  sewing,  mending),  (3)  education, 
(4)   home  nursing. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  a  housekeeper  should  be  informed 
on  all  of  these  points,  but  little  girls  can  expect  to  study 
only  a  few  of  them,  such  as  questions  of  food,  clothing,  and 
cleaning. 

SpnvET  OP  Equipment,  Uniform,  etc. 

Equipment.— Most  of  the  time  of  the  first  lesson  should 
lie  used  in  making  the  pupils  acquainted  with  their  sur- 
roundings and  individual  necessities,  so  that  they  will  be 
ready  for  work  the  next  day. 

fiive  each  member  of  the  class  a  definite  working 
place,  and  let  her  examine  the  contents  of  the  cupboard 
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tiESSON  II 

TJbs  op  Equipment 

equipment  only  for  the  ITrL     *  t    ^  ""'''*  "^  "^  ^^e 
of  cleaning.  P"''^"  "'  '''<"^'°?  P«Per  method. 
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A  Bhort  lesson  on  cleaning  may  be  given  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  rest  of  the  period  spent  in  putting  it  into 
practice.  The  teacher  may  proceed  somewhat  as  follows 
in  the  development  of  a  lesson  on  cleaning: 

Development  op  a  Lesson  on  Cleaning 
mbanino  op  cleanino 
Take   two   dishes-plates   or    sau«rs-exactly   aHke. 
Have  one  dean  and  the  othrr  soiled  with  butter  or  some 
well-known  substance.     Ask  the  class  the  difference  be- 
tween them      One  is  clean  .ud  one  dirty.     Wh.    abstance 
IS  on  one  that  hinders  your  saying  it  is  clean?     Butter, 
^hat  else  could  be  on  it?     Jam.     V.hat  else?     Dust. 
What  ese?    Gravy.     Now  instead  of  telling  the  name  of 
the  particular  substance  in  each  case,  let  us  try  to  find  one 
name  that  will  apply  to  all  of  the  substances  which,  as 
you  say,  make  the  dish  dirty.    Let  us  give  these  substances 

S^vwu^'f  "•"  "^^  "^  *'■*•"  "  *"'«'«"  ^bstance. 
And  ,f  I  take  the  substance  off  the  plate  what  am  I  doing 
to  the  plate?  Cleaning  it.  Then  what  is  cleaning?  Clean- 
ing is  removing  a  foreign  substance. 

METHODS  op   CLEANING 

1.  Scraping  or  rubbing  away  the  foreign  mibslanre- 

nUf!^  a"'""'''  ■^""  "'^  *"  ''''"''  *»"■  •'"tt^^  *"""  the 
plate .    A  piece  of  paper  or  a  knife.    What  are  you  doing 

with  the  knife  or  paper?  Scraping  or  rubbing  off  the 
foreign  substance.  Then  how  was  it  removed?  It  was 
removed  by  scraping  or  rubbing. 

Suppose  some  one  has  sharpened  a  pencil  and  let  the 
pieces  fall  on  the  floor,  what  would  you  take  to  remove 
the  foreign  substance  f^om  the  floor?    A  broom.    What 
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would  yon  Bay  you  are  doing  with  the  broom?  Sweeping. 
How  does  the  movement  of  the  broom  over  the  floor  com- 
pare with  the  movement  of  the  knife  over  the  plate?  It 
>8  similar.  What  would  you  take  to  remove  the  dust  from 
the  window-si  1  ?  A  duster.  What  would  you  say  yon  are 
doing?  Dusting.  How  does  the  movement  of  the  duster 
compare  with  the  movement  of  the  knife  and  the  broom' 
It  IS  similar.    I„  all  of  these  cases  of  dish,  floor,  and  sill 

r,°i!L,,  rj'T'  *•"  ^°'*''«"  ™b«tance?  We  scraped  or 
rubbed  It  off.  Name  one  way  of  removing  a  foreignVub- 
stance.    Scraping  or  rubbing  it  away. 

2.  Dmolving  the  foreign  substance  and  then  scraping  it 
away: 

Show  a  much  soiled  towel  and  ask  what  is  usually  done 
to  clean  ,t.  It  is  washed.  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  just 
what  they  mean  by  that.  The  towel  is  put  in  water 
and  soap  used  on  it.  What  effect  will  the  soap  and  water 
have  on  the  foreign  substance?  They  will  soften  or  dis- 
solve it.  Then  what  must  be  done  next?  The  towel  must 
he  rubbed  on  a  board  or  with  the  hands.  What  effect  has 
this  operation  on  the  foreign  substanct?  It  scrapes  or 
rubs  the  foreign  substance  away.    Then  we  have  another 

way  of  cleaning:  By  first  dissolving  the  foreign  substance 

and  then  scraping  or  rubbing  it  away. 

A  number  of  well-known  cleaning  operations  may  then 

be  given,  and  the  pupils  asked  in  each  case  to  decide  the 

method  used-^,uch  as,  whisking  a  coat,  scrubbing  a  table, 

cleaning  the  teeth,  or  washing  dishes. 

COMMON  HOUSEHOLD  CLBANSINO  AGENTS 

Next^  get  lists  of  the  common  cleansing  agents  foimd 
in  an  ordinary  home,  and  arrange  them  in  order  of  coarse- 
neo. 
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CLGANINO 
BLACK-BOARD   OUTLIVE 
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The  Waok-lKMrd  scheme,  as  the  lesson  develops    will 
appear  as  follows: 

1.  Meaning  of  Clcaninij: 

Cleaning  is  removing  any  foreign  substance. 
8.  Methods  of  Cleaning: 

(1)  Scraping   or   rubbing  away   the   foreign    sul,- 


stance. 

(2)   Dissolving    the    foreign    substance 
scraping  or  rubbing  it  away. 


and    then 


3.  Household  cleansing  agents  used  in  the  first  method: 

(1)  Duster  (g)  Whiting 

<:{  ^'™'''  (t)  Bathbrick 

(4)  Washboard  (9)  Sand 
(^)  ^°»e                               (10)  Ashes. 

4.  Household  cleansing  agents  used  in  the  second  method- 

(/,)  J'to'  (7)  Washing  soda 

(3)  Hot  water  (g)  Coal-oil 

(^)  f^^P  (9)  Gasolene 

*  Y^  (10)  Acids 

(5)  Ammonia  (n)  Lve 

(6)  Borax  ^     ;     j  . 

6.  Combination  cleansing  agents: 

(1)  Bon  Ami,     (8)  Dutch  Cleanser,    (3)  Sapolio. 

When  the  class  have  these  ideas,  they  are  ready  to  put 
them  into  practice,  and  the  remainder  of  the  lesson  should 
i>e  spent  in  practical  work. 
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-,  -.wu**  ^"P"'  ^"^  *°'"'«''  "°  dishes,  it  may  be  wise  to 
dnl  them  first  in  table  washing  or  towel  washing  IZ  to 

':niT.:i'' '" ''"  "^*  "^"^  ^'•^"  *«•"-  -^r;!: 

LESSONS  III,  IV,  ETC. 

.l,-.),*^"!'"'"^'  •',"  '""'°«''«'"'  ''ith  the  making  of  simple 

washT'       T  '  "'''""  "^  '"«'■*  'P-""  "•''hod'  of^S 
washing,  sink  cleaning,  and  dusting.     Each  day  as  thev 

Wh.le  they  are  still  new  to  the  class,  it  will  be  a  ereat 
help  to  have  o,,tlines  of  the  kinds  of  cleaning  which'  a" 

TtsTthe"  ;"'','""';  "^"^  -nvenientlyln  diffLn" 
parts  01  the  room  for  reference. 

These  outlines  may  be  as  follows: 

MSH  WASHING 

Preparation  for  washing: 

1.  Put  fiway  the  food. 

2.  Scrape  and  pile  the  dishes. 

3.  Put  the  dishes  that  need  it  to  soak. 

4.  Place  soap,  pans,  brashes,  and  towels. 

5.  Put  water  in  the  pans. 

(1)  Pill  the  dish  pan  aljout  half  full  of  warm 

water,  then  soap  it. 

(2)  Fill  the  rinsing  pan  nearly  full  of  hot  water. 
Order  of  washing: 

^-  ^'"^  6.  Granite  w^e 

»■  S'l^er  6.  Tins 

8.  Phina  7   p^^ 

4.  Crockery  g.  st«el  knives  and  forks. 
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Finishing  after  washing- 

'■  ^dish  T  1?  ""'  ""'  '"^  ''''^  ""•»  •-**«'"  "f  t'-e 
dish  pan,  before  emptying  it 

2.  Empty  the  dish  pan,  rinse  at  th;  sink,  and  half  fill  with 

clear  warm  water,  to  rinse  the  towels. 

3.  Wash  the  towels  in  the  rinsing  pan.  rinse  *hem  i„  the 

4    .^    t  •"!,"■'  ''"''"'  *'"''"  ^*™'«"'  f^W.  ""'I  hang. 

4.  Soap  the  d.sh  cloth,  wash  tl.e  inside  of  the  rinsfng  pan 

empty  nnse,  and  wipe  with  the  dish  cloth, 
s.  Wash  and  wipe  the  soap  dish 

6.  Empty  the  dish  pan  and  wipe  with  the  dish  cloth. 

8    fH'  Tl'  •:  "'*  ^^'  ^""'^''  ""-l  '""P.  """J  «et  away 
8.  Fold  the  dish  cloth  and  hang  it  to  dry.  ^ 

TABLE  CLEANING   (cLASS  WOHK) 

1.  If  necessa^,  scrape  or  brush  off  the  table  stoves 

leXblh!"'''  "  '^"''-'"^'"  "^  ^""'  -*-.  ■"">  « 
3.  Wash  the  part  of  the  table  used  by  your  group   doin^ 

ge   the  d.sh  washers  to  move  along,  so  tSat  yo;  ean 
iinish  It,  proceeding  as  follows : 

(1)  Wet  the  table  all  over. 

(2)  Rub  th^  soap  cake  over  it. 

(3)  Scrub  with  the  wet  brush  with  the  grain  of 

the  wood. 

(4)  Hinse  the  soap  off  with  the  clear  water. 

(5)  Wipe  with  the  cloth  wrung  d  y 

4.  Get  clear  water.     Hi„se  the  brush  and  put  it  away 
Rinse  the  scrub  cloth  and  wring  it  dry.  '• 

under  the  tap  and  wring  it  dry. 

S    R.M. 
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6.  Fold  and  hang  the  cloth  to  dry.     Bring  back  a  dry 

cloth  and  thoroughly  dry  the  aluminium  strip. 

7.  Put  away  the  dry  cloth  and  begin. 

SINK  CLEANING 

1.  Let  the  other  housekeepers  get  the  water  they  need. 

2.  Get  a  sink  pan,  a  scrub  clotli,  and  a  brush.    Put  warm 

water  in  the  pan. 

3.  Scrub  the  drain  board  if  there  be  one,  as  follows: 

(1)  Wet  the  board  all  over. 

(2)  Bub  the  soap  cake  over  it. 

(3)  Scrub  with  a  wet  brush  with  the  grain  of  wood. 

(4)  -Binse  the  soap  off  with  clear  water. 
(6)  Wipe  with  the  cloth  wrung  dry. 

4.  Wash  the  nickel  part  of  the  sink  (tap  and  stand)  with 

soap.     Wipe  with  the  cloth  wrung  dry. 

5.  Wash  the  outside  of  the  basin  of  the  sink. 

6.  When  the  other  housekeepers  have  emptied  their  water, 

wash  the  inside  of  the  sink  basin  and  wipe  with  the 
cloth  wrung  dry. 

7.  Wash  the  scrub  cloth  and  pan,  rinse  the  brush,  and  put 

all  away. 

8.  Polish  the  nickel  with  a  dry  duster. 


DUSTING 

1.  Get  a  cheesecloth  duster. 

2.  Dust  the  chairs  and  put  them  in  place. 

3.  Dust  the  table  legs  and  drawer  handles. 

4.  Dust  the  cupboard  and  refrigerator. 

6.  Dust  the  wood-work,  window-sills,  ledges,  etc. 
6.  Wash  the  duster  and  hang  it  up  to  dry. 
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MEA8UHES  AND  HECIPES 

Another  preliminary  part  of  the  work  will  be  teaching 
the  pupils  to  measure  and  follow  a  recipe. 

MEASURES 

The  measures  used  in  kitchen  work  are  teaspoon,  tai.le- 
spoon,  pmt,  quart,  and  gallon,  of  which  a  table  should  be 
developed  as  follows : 

3  teaspoonfulg   (Up.) j  tablespoonful  (tb.p.) 

"  "»" 1  cup 

^'"'» lplnt(pt.) 

^  ' 1  quart  (qt.) 

"' 1  gallon   (gal.) 

In   connection   with   tliis   table   the   following   points 
should  be  brought  out: 

1.  That  all  measurements  are  made  level. 

8.  That  in  measuring  liquids,  the  measure  should  be  set 
on  a  level  surface. 

3.  That  to  halve  the  contents  of  a  spoon,  the  division 

should  be  made  lengthwise. 

4.  That   to   quarter   the   contents  of  a   spoon,   the   half 

should  be  divided  crosswise. 

5.  That  in  measuring  flour,  it  should  not  be  shaken  down 

to  level  it. 

6.  That  in  using  one  measure  for  both  dry  and  liquid  in- 

gredients, the  dry  should  be  measured  first. 

7.  That  in  measuring  a  cupful  of  drj-  ingredients,  the  cup 

should  be  filled  by  using  a  spoon  or  scoop. 


(( 
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(a)  Dividing  tbe  content!  of  a  spoon 


(6)  Dividing  a  (poonful  In  halvu 
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TABLE   OP    EQUI TALENT   JIEA817BE8   AND   WEIOHTS 

A  table  of  equivalent  meagures  and  weight*  of  aome 
staple  foods  will  also  be  useful  and  may  be  given  to  the 
class: 


3  eopa  butter  (packed  solidly) . 

J  e.  granuUted  tugar   

2  c.  rice 

2  c.  flnely  chopped  meat  

11  c.  brown  autar  

M  c.  powdered  sugar  

2|  c.  oatmeal  

21  c.  commeal  . . .  1 ., 

4  c.  white  flour   


(about) 


pound 


PLAN  or  LESSON  ON  MEASURING 
TIME   LIMIT 

One  and  one-half  hours  to  be  divided  approximately 
as  follows— one-half  hour  for  teaching  the  theory,  one- 
half  hour  for  the  practical  application  of  the  theory,  and 
one-half  hour  for  housekeeping  (washing  of  dishes,  tables, 
sinks,  etc.,  and  putting  the  kitchen  in  order). 

PBEPABATION 

1.  Place  a  set  of  measures  at  hand. 

2.  Place  a  large  bowl  of  flour  on  the  teacher's  table. 

3.  Place  flour  and  sugar   in   the   boxes  of  the  supply 

drawers. 

4.  Place  cans  of  cocoa  and  jugs  of  milk  on  the  centre 

table. 

DEVELOPMENT 

1.  Introduction.— What  do   we  take  for  a  guide  when 
coeking?    How  can  we  be  sure  that  we  use  the  exact 


PLAN  OF  LESSON  ON  MEASURING  5| 

quantities  tlie  recipes  require?    Name  some  measure, 
that  you  have  learned  in  arithmetic.    In  this  lesson 
we  are  going  to  learn  the  measures  we  require  in 
cooking,  also  the  proper  ways  of  using  them. 
8.  Names  of  measures.-Show  and  name  the  measures, 
twgmning  at  the  smallest:  teaspoon,  tablespoon,  cup 
pint,  quart,  gallon.     As  th.,  measures  are  named,' 
place  them  on  the  table  in  order  of  size. 
3.  Methods  of  using  measures.— Ask  two  or  three  pupils, 
in  turn,  to  measure  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  from  the 
bowl  on  the  teacher's  table.    They  will  not  agree  in 
their  measurements,  and  the  necessity  for  levelling 
will   be   shown.     What   can   we   use   for   levelling 
measures?    How  can  we  level  liquids ? 

If  we  need  less  than  a  spoonful,  how  can  we 
measure  it?     Which  part  of  the  spoon  is  deeper? 
How  shall  we  divide  the  spoonful  to  make  both 
halves  equal?    How  mu.st  we  divide  a  spoonful  into 
quarters?    Into  eighths?    Examine  and  explain  the 
divisions  of  the  cup.    To  use  one  measure  for  both 
liquid  and  dry  ingredients,  which  should  be  measured 
first?    (As  these  points  are  obtained,  they  should  be 
written  on  the  black-board.) 
i.  Table  of  mea8ures.-In  the  tables  of  mea.sures  which 
you  have  learned,  you  state  the  number  of  times  one 
measure  is  contained  in  the  next  higher.    We  shall 
form  a  table  of  the  measures  learned  to-day     By 
measuring  flour  from  their  boxes,  let  each  pupil  find 
how  many  teaspoonfuls  fill  a  tablespoon.    How  many 
tablespoonfuls  fill  a  cup,  a  half  cup,  a  quarter  of  a 
cup.  They  will  state  the  remainder  of  the  table  from 
memory.     Write  the  table  on  the  black-board  and 
teach  the  abbreviations. 
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Nan.— After  th«  lanon  on  mMiarlng  to  d*T*lop«d,  th« 
claw  ihonld  be  tlT«n  IndlTldual  work  which  will  pat  Umm 
Idua  Into  prmctlcc  A  ilmpto  radp*  nur  b.  dIcUtad  by  the 
t«Mher.  ttqi  bjr  itap.  coco«  makw  ■  (ood  radp*  for  tbli 
lanon,  u  It  afford!  practice  In  mMiurIng  llquldi  u  well  u 
dry  Intredlenti,  both  powdered  and  granular.  If  each  girl 
makaa  half  a  capful  of  cocoa.  It  will  give  practice  In  dividing 
the  content!  of  a  apoon. 


I  IL' 


PnACTUAL  WORK  TO  APPLY  ME.tsmiNO 

Have  each  pupil  make  half  a  cupful  of  cocoa  by  carrying 
out  each  step  as  it  is  dictated  by  the  teacher,  as  follows : 

1.  Numbers  one  put  two  cups  of  water  in  the  tea  kettle; 

numbere  two  light  a  Are  and  put  the  water  to  boil; 
numbers  three  get  cocoa  from  the  centre  table; 
numbers  four  get  milk. 

2.  Set  out  sugar  boxes  and  open  them. 

3.  Each  take  a  small  saucepan,  a  measuring  cup,  a  tea- 

spoon, a  paring-knife,  and  a  small  cup. 

4.  Measure  half  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  into  the  sauce- 

pan. 

6.  Measure  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cocoa  into  the  saucepan. 

6.  Mix  the  sugar  and  cocoa  by  shaking  the  saucepan. 

7.  Measure  half  of  a  third  of  a  cupful  of  boiling  water 

and  stir  it  into  the  sugar  and  cocoa. 

8.  Set  the  mixture  over  a  gentle  fire  and  stir  until  it 

bubbles.    Cook  for  three  minutes. 

9.  Measure  half  of  a  third  of  a  cupful  of  milk. 

10.  Stir  the  milk  into  the  mixture  and  heat  it  until  it  is 

steaming  hot,  but  do  not  boil  it.  ' 

11.  Serve  the  cocoa  in  the  small  cups. 

12.  Turn  out  the  fires  and  put  the  saucepans  to  soak. 


PRACTICAL  WORK  |, 

8EBVIK0 

Each  pupil  put*  her  table  in  order  by  moving  .11 
cooking  utens.U  to  the  met.1  part  of  the  table  a,„l  Xing 
off  Miy  «,.led  8pota  on  the  wooden  part;  ,hc  .1.,..,  sits  to 
drink  tlie  cocoa  slie  has  made. 

XOTK-TAKIVO 

Xote*  are  copie,!  from  the  bkck-Wr..  in  ,x.„.  ,1  In  ,l„ 
ordinary  d.™  .,ote-Ixx,kH.  The  dcBk  In^nis  nnd.r  ih.. 
Uble  top.  are  palled  out  for  this  purpose,  i..  thi.s  •...,„ 
the  note*  consist  of: 

1.  Table  of  measures,  with  abbreviations 

2.  Points  in  measuring 

3.  Becipe  for  coco,  (if  there  are  recipe  cards,  these  should  ' 

be  distributed). 

H0C8BKEEPINO 

This  will  be  done  in  groups  of  fours,  according  to  tlieir 
previous  lessons  in  cleaning.  If  necessary,  some  special 
c  eanmg,  as  dish  washing  or  sink  cleaning,  may  be  taught 
at  this  point  of  the  lesson: 

1.  Number  one  will  wash  dishes  for  hor  group. 

2.  Number  two  will  wipe  dishes  for  her  group. 

3.  Number  three  will  clean  the  entire  table  belonging  to 

her  group. 

4.  Number  four  will  do  work  outside  of  her  group  as 

appointed,  such  as  dusting,  cleaning  a  sink  or  the 
centre  table. 
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KECIPK   KOR   COCOA 
I  Up.  augor  1  c.  boiling  water 

1  Up.  cocoa  I  c.  milk. 

J.  Mix  the  sugar  and  cocoa  in  a  saucepan. 

2.  Stir  the  boiling  water  into  the  mixture,  then  set  it  over 

a  gentle  heat. 

3.  Keep  stirring  until   the   mixture   bubbles,   then   boil 

gently  for  about  three  minutes. 
1 

4.  Stir  in  the  milk  and  heat  it  until  it  steams,  but  do 

not  boil  it. 

6.  Serve  the  cocoa  hot  or  ice-cold. 


RECIPES 

In  connection    with  a  recipe,  the  pupils  should  be 
taught  to  look  for  three  parts: 

1.  The  name 

2.  The  list  and  amount  of  ingredients 

3.  The  method. 

In  carrying  out  a  recipe,  they  should,  from  the  first, 
be  taught  to  work  in  the  following  systematic  order: 

1.  To  attend  to  the  fire  if  necessary 

2.  To  collect  the  necessary  utensils 

3.  To  collect  the  necessary  ingredients 

4.  To  obey  the  method. 


RECIPES 
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For  tins  lesson,  some  simple  recipe  which  will  review 
measuring  should  te  clearly  written  on  the  black-board- 
the  recipe  for  apple  sauce  or  cranberry  sauce  would  be 
suitable.  While  the  pupils  are  learning  obedience  in 
following  a  recipe,  it  is  better  to  keep  them  together  in 
carrying  out  their  work.  The  method  should  be  written 
in  definite,  numbered  steps,  which  may  be  checked  off  as 
each  step  is  accomplished. 

When  the  class  has  had  instruction  in  cleaning,  measur- 
;ng,  and  rw^ipes,  they  are  ready  for  a  series  of  lessons 
involving  the  use  of  simple  recipes  which  will  put  into 
practice  the  ideas  they  have  learned.  For  this  practice 
such  recipes  as  the  following  are  suggested : 

Boiled  potatoes,  mashed  potatoes;  boile<l  parsnips; 
boiled  celery;  boiled  carrots,  asparagus,  green  peas;  cran- 
iHirpr  sau.^;  rhubarb  sau.e;  preparing  and  combining  in- 
gredients for  salads  (fruit  salad,  potato  salad,  cabbage  and 
nut  salad,  Waldorf  salad)-the  dressing  being  supplied- 
stuffed  eggs;  .sandwiches. 

The  carrying  out  of  these  lessons  will  develop  in  the 
pupils  accuracy  and  obedience,  and  make  them  familiar 
wth  the  use  and  care  of  their  utensils,  as  well  as  give 
opportunity  for  the  cleaning  of  these  and  other  parts  of 
tlie  equipment. 

During  these  first  lessons,  careful  supervision  should 
be  given  each  pupil,  so  that  only  correct  habits  may  be 
form  3d  in  regard  to  neatness,  thoroughness,  quietness,  and 
natural  use  of  muscles. 

The  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  begin  a  book  of 
recipes  to  contain  neatly  written  copies  of  all  thev  have 
used  in  school.  The  Art  teacher  might  correlate  the  work 
here  by  assisting  them  to  design  a  suitable  cover  for  this 
book. 
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CHAPTER  V 

FORM  III:  SENIOR  (iRADE  (Continued) 

COOKERY 
LESSON  I 

Arrnn  a  number  of  practice  lessons  have  developed  in 
the  pupils  a  certain  ability  and  selfKH,nfidenee  in  working 
formal  eookery  may  be  introduced,  and  the  following  ideas 
should  be  brought  out : 

1.  The  meaning  of  cookikg: 

Cooking  is  the  application  of  sufficient  heat  to 
make  a  change  in  the  food. 
3.  Reasons  for  cooking  food: 

(1)  To  make  some  food  digestible. 

(2)  To  change  flavours  and  make  some  food  more 

appetizing. 

(3)  To  preserve  food. 

(4)  To  kill  harmful  germs  in  food. 

3.  Kinds  of  heat  used : 

(1)  Dry  heat-heat,  only,  is  conveyed  to  the  food. 

(2)  Moist  heat— heat  and  moisture  are  conveyed  to 

the  food. 

4.  Different  ways  of  applying  dry  heat : 

Toasting,  broiling,  pan-broiling,  sautiiing,  frying 
baking. 
6.  Different  ways  of  applying  mowt  heal : 

Boiling,  simmering,  steaming,  steeping. 

„.!'""■""  "••  """  '•'""'*  "»■»•  ">"«  "•'thocls,  the  teacher 

ZJ^r'  'k'  ""•  """   *'"■  <"'"'  •  "»'«  <"  comment 

rrfldL"     ■  "  ""'  ""'  ""'  "'  ''""  ""'"  "">  ■"•""•"' 
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6S 
As  the  moist  heat  methods  are  simpler  and   better 

led  to  «ee  tha  some  liqui.l  must  l,e  used  to  supply  the 
moisture  and  should  aeeount  for  the  common  use  'of  Lter 
for  tins  purpose.     K.xperiments  should  then  be  performed 

l^'ZIt' '"' ''  ^'"~  ""•■  *-p«^™-^ 

mafr:;!"" "f  7  '7°°  ^"  '"^  ""  •"  ""  thermometer 
be~au/ht    „  ,h      ""'""»«'"  ">'  measuring  heat.    Thi,  may 

.rra^m^t  rr "-  -"'"•  "-"""•  -  -« «<>- 

LESSO.V  O.V  THE  THERMOMKTEIl 

1.  Development  of  the  idea  of  "measuring"- 

a  tub.      A  pmt,  quart,  or  gallon  measure.     What  to 
measure  the  amount  of  gas  burned  ?    A  gas-meter. 
2.  Development  of  the  name  "thermometer": 
What  do  we  call  the  instrument 
For  measuring  gas?    A  gas-meter 
for  measuring  electricity?     An  elcctromrtcr 

l;7::2r'^  ■"  -  "■"^^^'     ^^  ^r>eedometer 
For  measuring  the  distance  a  bicycle  travels'     A 
eyei' meter  (cycle-meter). 

iJ~t  r  """*  '"'  "  "''"'"  "  """"'  •     't  ~  an 
ns    "men    for  measuring.     What  name  msv  I  give  to  an 
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Tell  the  pupils  that,  in  science,  many  Greek  words 
are  used,  and  that  you  will  put  a  Greek  word  in  place  of 
the  Knglish  word  "heat",  namely  "thermos",  as  in 
thermos  bottle.  What  y;i;  ihe  name  become?  Thermos- 
meter,  or  thermometer. 

3.  Practice  in  using  thermometers : 

The  unit  of  measurement  (degree)  should  be  given, 
and  the  scale  taught  from  the  black-board.  Thermometers' 
may  then  be  given  to  the  class  to  examine  and  use. 

Saucepans  having  white  inner  surfaces  are  best  to  u.ie 
for  the  experiments,  as  changes  made  by  the  heat  are  more 
plainly  seen. 

Observation)!  of  water  under  heat: 

(1)  At  a   temperature  of  aliout   100  degrees,   very 

small  bubbles  form  at  the  bottom  and  sides 
of  the  dish  and  rise  slowly  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  These  bubbles  are  a  film  of  water 
containing  the  air  that  was  in  solution,  which, 
when  expanded,  rises  to  the  top  of  the  K&tvr. 

(2)  At  a  temperature  of  about  180  degrees,  a  few 

larger  bubbles  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
and  rise  slowly  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
making  a  slight  n.)vement  in  it.  In  these 
hubbies  air  is  replaced  by  steam  which  is 
formed  from  the  water  by  the  heat. 

(3)  At  a  temperature  of  212  degrees,  a  great  nmnber 

of  large  bttblilss  form  and  rise  quickly  to  the 
surface,  makine  mae*  movement  in  the  water. 
The  water  is  tlkm  mnA  to  \m\\. 

(4)  The  water  will  take  no  higliw-  temperwure  tlian 

213  degrees. 
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(5)  After  water  once  boils,  it  requires  little  heat  to 

keep  it  at  this  point,  therefore  tlie  heat  may 
be  reduced. 

(6)  .An  increase  of  heat  increases  the  number   size 

and  rate  of  the  bubbles  and   the  volume  of 
steam,  but  makes  the  liquid  no  hotter. 
Application  of  these  observations: 

(1)  If  food  he  cooked  in  a  liquid  at  its  greatest  heat, 

where  many  bubbles  are  making  much  move- 
/9^     /"*"'  '"  't'  the  process  is  called  boiling. 

(2)  If  cooked  in  a  liquid  heated  to  180-200,  where 

there  is  scarcely  any  movement  in  the  liquid, 
the  process  is  called  simmering 

(3)  If  cooked  in   the  steam  rising  from  a  boiling 

liquid,  the  process  is  called  steaming. 
W  If  boiling  liquid  be  poured  over  food  and  no 
further   heat    applied,    the   process   is   called 
steeping. 

LESSONS  II,  III.  IV,  ETC. 

metfo^'r  '''r''*  ^I;""  '"  ^'''"'  '■"  ""'•''  "f  the  moist  heat 
methods  of  cooking.  The  common  foods,  sach  as  vegetables 
fruit  eggs,  and  milk  should  be  used  for  this  purpi  ' 

After  the  class  has  carrie<l  out  a  method  for  the  first 
fme  t  ev  should  be  led  to  consider  the  order  of  worl 
required  for  it.     The  n>«ssary  steps  should  1.  arrangfd 

methoT"  "*:'  ™'"  '"'  ^•''*'^^"--     '''^  ««-t«  of  fhe 
method  ,n  each  case  should  also  be  noted 

^..J^'V^I  T'''  ''"**  '"*"""^'  "«  '^o"  k"own,  the  dry 
.eat  methods  should  be  taught  and  practised.    The  out 

;:rrthT""''^"'^"«'^^^*^''«'^-'°p'"-t-d» 
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Plan  of  Lehhon  on  Boilino  Cabbots 

AIM 

To  apply  the  principles  of  boiling,  as  taught  in  a 
previous  lesson,  to  the  cooking  of  food. 

TIMB   LIMIT 

One  and  one-half  hours  to  be  used  approximately  as 
follows:  twenty-five  minutes  for  preparation  for  practical 
work  and  the  first  part  of  the  practical  work,  twenty-five 
minutes  for  the  development  of  ideas  of  boiling  as  a 
method  of  cooking,  fifteen  minutes  for  the  serving  of 
food,  twenty-five  minutes  for  housekeeping. 

PREPARATION  FOR  PRACTICAL  WORK 

1.  fieview.— Question  the  pupils  as  follows:  What  kind 

of  heat  is  used  in  cooking  food  by  boiling?  At 
what  temperature  is  the  food  cooked  by  this  method  ? 
Name  the  kinds  of  boiling.  How  much  hotter  is 
rapid  boiling?  How  is  water  made  to  boil  rapidly? 
When  is  rapid  boiling  useful? 

2.  Discussion  of  recipe.— Have  the  recipe  written  on  the 

black-board  and  read  by  one  of  the  pupils,  while  the 
others  follow  the  reading  carefully. 

(1)  Have  the  class  decide: 

(a)  When  the  fires  should  be  lighted      " 
(6)  The  dishes  required  for  the  work 
(c)  The  kind  of  boiling  to  use. 

(2)  Demonstrate  the  scrubbing,  scraping,  and  dicing 

of  a  carrot,  also  the  draining  of  a  food  copied 
in  liquid. 
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(3)  State  the  quantity  of  ingredients  eael.  will  use. 

(4)  Caution  the  pupil,  as  to  accuraey,  neatness,  and 

quietness  while  working. 

PnACTlCAl,    WORK 

Have  each  pupil  j.repare  the  f„o,I  aerordinff  to  the 
rec.pe  and  put  it  on  to  cook  within  a  certain  time  While 
the  class  works,  carefully  ohserve  each  pupil  and  give  in! 
dividual  help  to  those  who  require  it. 


UEVKLOI-MKXT  OF  THE  mi': 
AS  A  MKTHOl)  OP  C 


■  BOILING 
'OOKINO 


This  w,I  he  done  while  the  carrots  arc  c,K,kinff.  The 
Ideas  brought  out  from  review  and  the  class  work  1^ 
questioning,  will  be  those  which  are  given  on  t  j;  m2 
the  methods  of  cooking.  "viunfe  unutr 

1.  Definition  of  boiling 
8.  Kinds  of  boiling 

3.  rises  of  rapid  boiling 

4.  Rules  for  boiling 

5.  Effects  of  boiling. 

I«  writlerifr  T  f*"'""'  ''•""  "■«  '^'''^■^'  'hey  «'.ouId 
Dunll,  1  fh  "^  the  teacher  on  the  black-board  and  I,v  the 
pupils  in  their  note-books. 


SERVIVo 

Kacrirwill    f '   '™',"'  """"■  ""•'   ""-  *he  food, 
ftach  pirl  Will  set  one  place  .,„  the  w,«,dcn  part  of  the 

,    ';■  ,7''  ■'"""  '--If-     "''i'"  the  fo.,,  ,.  L,,  cate 
'"  '"''■"  ""'""^'•^  "f  ^'l'  ^'irl  should  Ik.  observed,  and     f 
-u-cessary,  ..orrcete.1  in  a  tactful  manner.  ' 

6    H.M. 
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H0U8EKEEFIN0 


The  work  of  putting  the  kitchen  in  order  may  be  done 
in  groups  of  twos  or  fours. 


BECIP£:  E  >i    KD  CABnOTS 


Carrots 
Boiling  watar 


Salt  and  pappat 
Buttar. 


4. 


Scrub,  scrape,  and  rinse  the  carrots. 

Cut  them  into  pieces  by  dicing  them. 

Put  the  pieces  in  a  sa'ucepau,  set  over  the  fire,  and  pour 

in  boiling  water  until  the  food  is  covered. 
Cook  the  carrots  until  the  pieces  are  soft  at  the  centre 

when  pierced  with  a  fork. 

5.  Drain  off  the  liquid,  then  season  the  food  with  salt, 

pepper,  and  butter. 

6.  Serve  in  a  hot  vegetable  dish. 

Plan  of  Lessok  on  Simmkhino:  Apples 

introduction 

1.  Review: 

(1)  Appearance  and  temperature  of  a  boiling  liquid. 

(2)  Appearance   and   temperature   of   a   simmering 

liquid. 

2.  State  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  liquid  at  simmering 

temperature;  show  the  double  boiler  and  explain  its 
use  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Compare  boiling  and  simmering  as  to  length  of  time 

required  and  difficulty. 

4.  Tell  the  pupils  they  are  going  to  study  simmering  by 

making  Coddled  Apples. 


■Il'l 
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DI8CD8S10N  OP  REL'IPB 

1.  Read  recipe. 

8.  Question  regarding: 

(1)  Kind  o(  lieat  u.'icd 

(8)  Whether  to  prepare  apples  or  syrup  first,  and  wiiy 

(3)  Management  in  measuring  so  as  to  use  only  one 

cup 

(4)  Why  one  quantiu  of  syrup  is  sufficient  £or  so 

many  apples. 
3.  Decide  on  the  dishes  required  for  the  work. 

PliACTICAL    WORK 

Assign  work  in  groups  of  twos— numbers  one  and 
three  prepare  syrup ;  numbers  two  and  four  prepare  apples- 
all  attend  to  the  cooking.  ' 

DEVELOPME.VT   OK   IDEA.S   OP   SIMMElil.VO 
(To  be  dealt  with  while  food  is  cooking) 

1.  Definition.-Obtain  this  by  comparing  simmering  with 

boiling. 
8.  Eifwts: 

(1)  Compare  a  raw  and  simnurcd  apple  to  get  the 

idea  of  "  soft  and  tender  ". 

(2)  Tell  the  pupils  simmering  temperature  will  not 

harden  and  toughen  meat  and  eggs  as  much 
as  boiling  does. 

(3)  Lying  longer  in  the  liquid  to  cook  dissolves  out 

more  of  the  food  substance. 

(4)  Less  water  going  off  as  vapour  does  not  carry 

away  as  much  flavo'ir. 

(5)  Less  motion  in  the  liquid  does  not  break  up  the 

food. 
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8ERTIX0 

When  the  apples  are  tender,  let  cai'h  jfirl  serve  herself 
with  what  she  has  cooked.  While  the  fruit  is  being  eaten, 
direct  attention  to  the  flavour  of  apple  in  the  syrup. 

IIOUSEKEEPINO 

Assign  the  work  which  is  necessary  to  put  the  kitchen 
in  order,  and  allow  the  pupils  to  carry  it  out  in  groups  of 
twos  or  fours. 


BECIPE  (l-VDIVIUCAL)  :  CODDLED  APPLES 

I 

1  appla 
^  e.  sugar 
^  c.  water. 

1.  Put  the  sugar  and  water  in  the  inside  part  of  a  double 

boiler,  set  over  the  fire,  and  boil  gently  for  about 
five  minutes. 

2.  Wash  and  pare  the  apple,  cut  it  into  halves,  and  remove 

the  core. 

3.  Put  the  prepared  fruit  into  the  syrup,  cover  the  dish 

closely,  and  set  in  the  under  part  of  the  double 
boiler. 

4.  Simmer  the  pieces  of  app'.e  until  tender,  turning  them 

occasionally. 

5.  Lift  the  fruit  carefully  into  a  serving  dish,  then  pour 

the  syrup  over  it. 

6.  Serve  hot  or  cold. 

NoTie. — One  cup  of  sugar  will  make  sufflclent  syrup   for 
•Ix  or  Sdven  apples. 


METHODS  OP  COOKING 
METHODS   OF   COOKING:     DETAILS 
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BOILINO 

1.  Definition: 

reaches  the  foo<l  through  a  tailing  liquid. 

2.  Kinds  of  boiling: 

/?!  "*"!l''  •"'""R-temporature  of  212  degrees 
{^)  Kapid  boiling-temperature  of  212  degrees.' 

3.  Uses  of  rapid  boiling: 

(1)  To  make  much  steam 

(2)  To  break  up  food 

(3)  To  keep  sn.all  particles  of  too,\  in  motion. 

4.  Hules  lor  boiling: 

(1)  Put  the  food  in  a  cooking  di.sh.  set  over  the  heat, 
and  pour  m  the  boiling  liquid  to  cover  the  food 
well. 

3    Keep  the  food  boiling  during  the  entire  caking. 

(4)  Continue  the  cooking  until  the  food  is  tender  at 

the  centre  when  it  is  tested,  or  for  the  time 
required  by  the  recipe. 

(5)  When  the  food  is  cooked,  lift  it  from  the  liquid 

or  dram  the  liquid  from  the  food. 
i.  Effects  of  boiling: 

(1)  It  makes  some  food  soft  and  tender— fruit  vege- 

tables. '     * 

(2)  It  makes  some  food  hard  and  tough-eggs,  etc. 
(•>)  It  breaks  up  food. 

(4)   It  dissolves  out  some  of  the  food  substance 
(5    It  causes  some  loss  of  flavour  (in  the  steam). 
(6)  It  kills  germs.  ' 


MKaocorr  nsouniON  ibt  chart 

(ANSI  and  ISO  TEST  CHART  No.  2) 


H    ■« 
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1.  Ddbiitiaa: 

Simmwring  i«  •  nwtiMMl  of  oookiiig  in  a  liquid  st  a 
tempefaton  of  about  180  degraw. 

S.  Boka  for  liimMriag: 

(1).Um  a  donbla  boiler  to  keep  the  temperatare 

oometi 
(8)  Pnt  die  food  ia  I^sid  in  the  top  didi,  and  pto- 
oeed  ae  ia  boiliiig. 

8.  Meet*  of  simineriBg: 

(1)  It  makM  aonie  food*  eoft  and  tender— fruit  and 

vesetaUea.- 
(B)  It  does  not  make  the  protdn  of  amaal  feed 
'  (milk,  tggt,  and  meat)  hard  aa  boiling  dopb 
"(3)  It  diaaolrai  oat  a  good  deal  of  the  food  aobdiaMie 
iitio  the  eoeking  liipid.         . 

(4)  It  caneee  veij  UtOe  bee  of  iavonr. 

(5)  It  doea  not  tend  «p  Sie  food. 

etBumra 
1.  IMllnitiaB: 

Steaming  ia  a  method  of  ooddng  in  the  irteun  item 
bi^ng  !i^d. 

S.  Bnkeftarelesming: ' 

(1)  Have  the  watMT  boiling  rapidly  in  the  aader  part 

of  the  eteamer. 
(t)  Put  the  f ood  in  the  nnper  pwt,  eovar  <&Hlr>  end 

plaoe  over  the  k«w  pari. 
(3) .  Keep  tiie  water  boiI»g  lapi^  dning  Utt  entire 

cooking. 


MwnumB  or  oooatm 


n 


(4)  If  «iti»  wmtar  be  nwded,  <mly  boiling  wuibf 

■honld  be  added,  u  qniddy  and  aa  g«ntlr  aa 
^oaaiUe. 

(5)  OontiiuM  the  ooddng  acoordiug  to  the  time  n- 

qaiied  by  the  redpe,  or  teat  ea  in  boiling,  if 
the  fbod  pomita. 

S.  Eftecta  of  ateamiog: 

(1)  It  mabta  vegetable  iood  tender. 
(S)  It  makea  tint  protein  of  animal  food  harder  than 
■immering,  bni  not  ao  hard  aa  boiling  doca. 

(3)  It  doea  not  break  gp  the  food. 

(4)  It  doea  not  diaaolve  oat  the  food  anbatanea. 

(5)  It  oanaaa  little  loaa  of  flaTonr  if  doaely  oorcred. 


RUHJIO 

1.  IMnition: 

8teq>ing  u  a  method  of  oooking^  by  pouring  boiling 
water  over  fqo^  and  letting  it  ataad  m  a  moderately  warm 
idaoe. 

i.  Bidea  tut  itnapinf 

(1)  Heat  the  ata^ng  diah. 
(S)  Uae  vatmr  fraehly  bMled. 

(3)  Pnt  the  food  in  Uw  hot  diah,  poor  watiR  over, . 

eover  doaely,  and  tet  in  a  warm  ptace. ' 

(4)  Let  the  food  retaain  in  the  liquid  nntil  yon  haTo 

ostnoM  what  ia  dteiiad. 

(5)  ttnin  «f  ilia  U«idd  and  nae  aa  Nqiibed. 

8.  Bflietaof  itwpiiig: 

(4)  fo  b«rt  aad  geftw  Oe  food.  ' 

t<i)  T»  esfanet  «ba-flimmr  and.  wwiatiiiwa,  Otii^^ 
etaaoa  of  tbt  food. 
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TOASTISO 

1.  Definition: 

Toasting  is  a  method  of  ccolfinjj  in  which  the  heat 
reaches  the  food  directly  from  the  fire.  It  is  used  mainly 
for  bread. 

2.  Kiilcs  for  toasting: 


(1) 
(8) 

(3) 


(3) 


Have  a  clear,  hot  fire. 

Cut  bread  in  slices  from  one  third  to  one  half  an 
inch  thick. 

Hold  the  food  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  in 
a  gentle  heat  at  first,  to  dry  and  heat  the  sur- 
faces. This  drying  may  \te  done  in  tYi  oven. 
(4)  Then  hold  the  dried,  hot  surfaces  in  a  strong  heat, 
to  brown  and  crisp  them. 

Serve  so  that  the  surfaces  will  not  become  steamed 
from  the  moisture  still  contained  in  the  slices. 
Put  the  toast  in  a  toast-rack  or  stack  it  on  a 
hot  plate.    Buttered  toast  may  be  piled. 

Eifects  of  toasting: 

(1)  To  heat  and  dry  the  surface  of  the  food. 

(2)  To  brown  and  crisp  the  surface. 

(3)  To  change  the  flavour. 

(4)  To  change  the  starch  of  the  surface  into  a  1)rown 

substance,  whicli  is  a  form  of  sugar,  and  more 
digestible  than  starcli. 


BBOlLINa 

1.  Definition: 

Broiling  is  a  method  of  cooking  in  which  the  heat 
reaches  the  food  directly.  It  is  used  mainly  for  meat  and 
fish  in  slices  or  thin  portions. 


METHODS  OF  COOKING 
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2.  Hules  for  broiling: 

(1)  Have  a  clear,  hot  fire. 

{■!)   Urease  the  broiler  and  trim' the  food. 

(3)  Lay  the  food  in  the  liroiler  compactly 

(4)  Hold  the  broiler  in  a  very  strong  heat  to  seal  the 

tubes  of  the  food  which  hold  the  juices,  and 
turn  frequently. 

(5)  When  the  surface  is  .seared,  hold  in  a  gentler  heat 

to  cook  the  food  to  the  centre,  and  turn  occa- 
sionally while  doing  this. 

(6)  Time  the  cooking  to  the  thickness  of  the  food- 

one   inch   of  thickness    cooks    rare    in    eight 
minutes. 

(7)  Serve  at  once  on  a  hot  dish,  and  spread  with 

butter,  salt,  and  popper. 

3.  Effects  of  broiling: 

(1)  To  sear  the  surface. 

(8)  To  cook  to  the  centre  while  browning  the  surface. 
(.'!)  To  change  the  flavour  and  devclc     i  very  delici- 
ous one  in  the  browned  surfai 

(4)  To  make  the  browned  surface  hard  to  digest. 
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PAN-BHOILINQ 

1.  '^cflnition : 

in-broiling   is   an    imitation   of   broiling   and    is   a 
meuiod  of  cooking  on  a  hissing-hot,  metal  surface. 

2.  Rules  for  pan-broiling: 

( 1 )  Have  a  hot  fire. 

(2)  Heat  the  pan  or  metal  surface  until  it  hisses 

when  touched  with  water. 

(3)  Lay  the  food  in  compactly,  and  turn  constantly 

until  the  entire  surface  is  seared. 
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(4)  Place  the  pan  in  a  goiitlc  lioat  and  cook  the  food 

to  the  centre,  turning  occasionally. 

(5)  Time  the  cooking  to  the  tliickness  of  the  food — 

one  inch  cooks  rare  in  ten  minutes. 

(6)  Serve  at  once,  as  in  broiling. 

3.  Effects  of  pan-broiling: 
The  same  as  in  l)roiling. 

8aut£ino 

1.  Definition: 

Sauteing  is  a  method  of  cooking  in  which  the  heat 
reaches  the  food  through  a  smoking-hot,  greased  surface. 

2.  Rules  for  sauteing:     i 

(1)  Heat  the  pan  enough  to  melt  the  fat. 

(2)  Put  in  just  enough  fat  to  keep  the  food  from 

sticking,  and  let  it  run  over  the  surface  of  the 
pan,  and  get  smoking  hot. 

(3)  Put  ir.  the  food  and  let  it  biown  on  one  side,  then 

turn  it  and  brown  the  other  side. 

(4)  Serve  on  a  hot  dish. 

3.  Effects  of  sauteing: 

(1)  To  Bear  the  surface  of  the  food. 

(2)  To  brown  the  surface  and  develop  a  delicious 

flavour,  while  cooking  to  the  centre. 

(3)  To  make  the  surface  slightly  fat-soaked  with  fat 

which  has  been  very  highly  heated. 

(4)  To  make  the  surface  indigestible. 


BAKING 

1.  Definition : 

Baking  is  a  method  of  cooking  in  which  the  heat  is 
brought  to  the  food  through  the  confined  heat  of  an  oven. 


METHODS  OP  COOKING  n 

S.  Kinds  of  ovens 
(1)   Slow. 

(3)   Mixloratc— ttbito  paper  l.rowns  in  ten  minutes. 
(3)   Hot— wliitc  paper  browns  in  five  minutes. 
{■*)   Very  lint— white  paper  hrowns  in  one  minute. 

3.  Rules  for  baking: 

(1)  Heat  the  oven  according  to  the  recipe. 

(2)  Put  the  food  in  the  oven,  usually  on  the  lovfer 

shelf,  to  get"  an  under  heat  first,  then  toward 
the  last  of  the  cooking,  act  it  on  the  top  shelf 
to  brown. 

(3)  Watch  carefully  during  the  baking,  but  in  open- 

ing the  oven  door,  be  gentle  and  quick. 

(4)  If  the  oven  gets  too  hot,  set  a  pan  of  cold  water 

in  It,  or  leave  the  door  slightly  open.  If  brown- 
ing too  quickly,  cover  the  surface  with  l)rown 
paper. 

(5)  Cook  the  food  according  to  the  time  required  by 

the  recipe,  or  until  it  is  dune,  as  shown  by  some 
test. 

,      _,  „  FHTINQ 

1.  Definition: 

Frying  is  a  method  of  cooking  in  which  the  heat  is 
brought  to  the  food  by  immersing  it  in  smoking-hot  fat.  ' 

2.  Temperature  for  frj'ing : 

(1)  For  cooked  foods  which  have  only  to  brown  and 

warm  through— al)out  4110  degrees. 

(2)  For  raw  foods  which  have  to  cook— about  350 

degrees. 


I    ;! 
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Itules  for  frying: 

(1)  Use  a  deep  iron,  steel,  or  granite  kettle,  which 

will  liold  the  heat. 

(2)  Put  in  sutticient  fat  to  cover  the  UxmI  well,  l)Ut 

never  fill  the  kettle  more  than  two-thirds  full. 

(3)  Heat  the  fat  to  the  desired  temperature. 

(4)  Have  the  food  as  dry  as  possible  and  not  very 

cold. 

(5)  When  the  fat  begins  to  give  off  a  small  quantity 

of  irhite  vai)ciur,  test  it  for  tlu'  required  heat, 
as  follows: 

(a)  For  raw  food,  put  in  a  small  square  of  bread, 
and  allow  it  sixty  seconds  to  brown. 

(b)  For  cooked  food,  allow  a  square  of  bread 
forty  seconds  to  brown. 

(6)  Put  the  food  carefully  into  the  hot  fat,  and  only 

an  amount  which  will  not  cool  it  too  much. 

(7)  When  the  food  is  nicely  l)rowned,  lift  it  from  the 

fat  with  an  open  spoon  or  lifter  and  drain  over 
the  pot  until  it  stops  dripping. 

(8)  Lay  the  food  on  crumpled  brown  paper  or  blot- 

ting paper,  to  absorb  any  lat  still  clinging  ^o 
the  surface. 

(9)  Strain  the  fat  through  cheesecloth  and  set  it 

away  to  cool. 


4.  Effects  of  frying: 

( 1 )  To  sear  the  surface  and  prevent  it  from  absorbing 

fat. 

(2)  To  cook  or  heat  the  food  to  the  centre. 

(3)  To  brown  the  surface  of  the  food  and  make  it 

crisp. 
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(4)  To  develop  a  delicious  flavour  in  the  browned 

surface. 

(5)  To  make  the  browned  surface  indigestible,  be- 

cause it  has  8l)sorbed  hiRhly-hcatod  fat. 

NoTt-A.  frying  requires  the  fat  used  to  be  at  a  very  high 
temperature.  It  I.  dangerous  to  let  young  chlldreu  Uke  the 
responsibility  In  this  method  of  cooking.  For  this  rea«,n  It 
may  be  wise  to  defer  lessons  on  frying  until  the  Fourth  Form 
or  even  later. 

For  practice  in  the  methods  of  cookinp,  the  following  l« 
suggestive :  " 

Boilinfr.-Cookinpr  of  any  vegetable  or  fruit  in  season  or 
rice,  macaroni,  eggs,  coffee 

Simmering.-Dried  fruit,  ..uch  as  prunes,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, apples;  strong-smelling  vegetables,  such  as  cab- 
bage, onions;    porridge;  stew 

Steaming.— Potatoes,  cauliflower,  apples,  peaches,  cup- 
puddings,  dumplings,  fish 

Steeping.— Tea,  coffee,  lemon  rind  for  sauce 

Toasting.— Bread,  rolls 

Broiling.— Steak,  fish 

Pan-broiling.— Steak 

Sauteing.-Sliced  potatoes,  potato  cakes,  hash  cakes, 
griddle-cakes  (teacher  prepares  the  batter) 

Baking.— Apples,  bananas,  potatoes,  scalloped  potatoes, 
scalloped  tomatoes,  cheese  crackers,  drop  biscuits' 
beef-loaf  ' 

Frying.— Potatoes,  cod-fish  balls,  doughnuts  (teacher  pre- 
pares  the  dough). 
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The  IcsBons  which  give  praetice  in  the  methods  of 
cooking  will  also  afford  cxeellent  drills  in  mcanuring, 
manipulation,  and  cleaning.  Throughout  all  these,  the 
weak  points  of  Individ  i^al  memhcrs  of  the  class  shoiild 
receive  careful  attention.  In  the  case  of  typical  defects, 
much  time  may  Iw  saved  hy  callin);  tlic  attention  of  the 
class  to  these,  instead  of  correcting  them  individually. 

After  the  pupils  have  considered  and  practised  the 
methods  of  cooking,  they  should  be  able  to  prepare  any 
simple  dish  of  one  main  ingredient,  for  which  recipes 
should  1)C  given.  If  these  cannot  Ik-  used  at  school,  they 
may  be  of  service  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils. 

Ecoiomy  should  be  emphasized  by  suggesting  simple 
ways  of  using  left-oversl  and  definite  recipes  should  be 
written  for  these.  Fancy  cooking  should  be  discouraged. 
The  teacher  should  aim  to  show  how  the  necessary  common 
foods  may  be  prepared  in  a  nutritious  and  attractive 
manner. 

In  this  first  year  of  practical  work,  the  main  point  in 
the  formation  of  correct  habits  of  icorlt-.  Cleanliness,  neat- 
ness, and  accuracy  should  be  insisted  on  in  every  lesson, 
and  deftness  should  Iw  encouraged. 


SLGGE8TI0NS   FOR   THE   USB   OP   LEFTOVERS 
BREAD 

1.  Toast  for  garnishing  stews  and  hash 
8.  Croutons  for  soup 

3.  Bread   crumbs   to   use   for   croquettes   and    scalloped 

dishes,  or  for  stuffing  meat  and  fish 

4.  Pudding   (chocolate  bread  pudding,  jabinet  pudding, 

plain  bread  pudding,  brown  betty) 

5.  Pancakes. 


8UOG.ESTION8  FOR  USE  OF  LEFT-OVERS  Hi 


CAK8 

1.  Pudding  (steamed  until  just  rc-licatod  and  served  with 

8  sauce) 
8.  Pudding  (baked  in  a  custard  mixture) 
3.  Trifle. 

MEAT 

t.  Meat  pic  or  potato  and  meat  pie 
8.  Meat  loaf 

3.  Stew  with  dumplings 

4.  Hash 

5.  Scalloped  meat 

6.  Croquettes 

".  Meat  moulded  in  gelatine 

8.  Salad  (light  meats  only) 

9.  Sandwiches. 


1.  Scalloped  fish 
8.  Salad. 

1.  Stuffed  egga 

2.  Hard-boiled  for  salad 

3.  Garnish  for  salad 

4.  Sandwiches. 

1.  Cheese  crackers 

2.  Cheese  straws 

3.  Cheese  cream  toast 

4.  Cheese  omelet 
6.  Cheese  silad 

6.  Welsh  rarebit 

7.  Macaroni  and  cheese 

8.  Sandwiches. 


FISH 


nea 


CHEESE 


I 
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TEOETABLEg 

1.  Scalloped  voRctable 

8.  Cream  of  vegetable  soup  (water  in  which  vegetable  is 
coolied  should  be  kept  for  this) 

3.  Sautid  vegetables 

4.  Salad. 

I'AXXKI)   FHl'IT 

1.  Cup  pudding  or  roly  poly 

2.  Steamed  or  baked  batter  pudding 

3.  Pudding  sauce  (strain  juice  and  tliicken) 

4.  Trifle  i 
r>.  Fruit  salad 

6.  Gelatine  mould. 

BEVERAGES 

After  the  moist  heat  methods  of  cooking  are  learned, 
a  special  lesson  on  beverages  may  be  taken,  if  the  teacher 
thinks  it  desirable.  If  the  subject  be  not  taken  as  a  whole, 
each  beverage  may  be  taught  incidentally,  when  a  recipe 
requiring  little  time  is  useful.  Tlie  following  will  suggest 
an  outline  of  facts  for  a  formal  lesson : 

MEANING  OP  BEVERAGES 

A  beverage  is  a  liquid  suitable  for  drinking.  Water  is 
the  natural  beverage;  other  beverages  are  water  with  in- 
gredients added  to  supply  food,  flavour,  st'mulant,  or 
colour.  Since  water  is  tasteless  in  itself  and  also  an 
excellent  solvent,  it  is  especially  useful  in  making 
Ijcverages. 


BEVKKACKS  IS 

KINIW  (IK  IlKVKIIAIiKS 

1.  KofrcKhing.— I'ur..  ,-<)l<l  wator.  nil  ciM  fruit  .Irliik« 

8.  Ulimulatiiijf.— All    hot    drinks,    tea,    colTw,    In-ef-t™, 
uli'iilicilji'  ilriiiks 

3.   .Vutriti(>us.— Milk,  .(Kim.  (liocdlatp.  («    meal  am!  liarlcy 
water,  tm  and  oolTec'  with  siiiiar  iiiid  cream. 

Nnnt-As  tea.  coffee,  and  cocoa  are  ordinary  hou«ehold 
beverage.,  they  ahould  be  ape-,  lly  studied.  Their  iwurceH 
and  manufacture  will  have  bee..  learned  In  Form  III  Junior, 
but  their  uae  aa  beveragea  may  now  be  discuaaed  and  prac- 
tiaed.  It  la  deaJ-able  that  the  pupUa  be  led  to  reason  oi  t 
correct  methods  of  cooking  each. 

TEA 

1.  Dcwription.— The   leaves  contain,   lieside  a  stimulant 
and  flavour,  an  undesirable  suhstance  known  as  tan- 
nin, which  is  injurious  to  the  .lelicate  lininj;  of  tl 
stomach.     If  the  tea  he  properly  made,  tlie  tannii 
is  not  extracted. 


2.  Method  of  eookinff.— Steep  the  tea  from  three  to  five 
minutes,  then  separate  the  leaves  from  the  liquid 
(su^Ve.«t  ways  of  doin;;  this).  Boilin;;  is  not  a 
correct  method  to  use  for  making  tea,  as  it  extracts 
the  tannin  and  causes  hiss  of  flavour  in  the  steam. 

Note.— Because  of  the  stimulant,  young  people  should  not 
drink  tea  or  coltee. 

COFFEE 

1.  De.spription.— The  Ix-aiis,  or  seeds,  of  coffee  also  contain 
tannin  aa  well  as  a  stimulant  and  flavour.  This 
beverage  is  more  exp<!nsive  than  tea,  since  a  much 
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larger  amount  must  be  used  for  one  cup  of  liquid. 
After  the  beans  are  broken  by  grinding,  the  air 
causes  the  flavour  to  deteriorate,  so  that  the  house- 
keeper should  grind  tlie  beans  as  required,  or  buy 
in  small  quantities  and  keep  in  tightly  covered  cans. 

2.  Method  of  cooking.— Coffee  may  be  cooked  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pieces  into  which 
the  roasted  beans  are  broken.  Tliese  pieces  arc 
much  harder  than  \\e  leaves  of  tea,  hence  coffee  may 
be  given  a  higher  temperature  and  a  longer  time 
in  cooking  than  tea.  Small  pieces  of  bcaii.-i  are  ajit 
to  float  in  the  liquid,  making  it  cloudy ;  this  may  be 
overcome  by  the  use  of  egg-white  or  by  careful 
handling. 

Coarsely  ground  coffee  must  be  boiled  gently. 
Finely  ground  coffee  may  be  boiled  gently  or  steeped. 
Very  finely  ground,  or  powdered  coffee  should  be 
steeped  or  filtered  with  boiling  water. 

COCOA 

1.  Description. — This  contains  a  stimulant,  but  differs 
from  tea  and  coffee  in  being  nutritious.  It  makes  a 
desirable  drink  for  children. 

8,  Method  of  cooking. — Cocoa  contains  starcli  and  should 
be  simmered  or  gently  boiled. 


CHOCOLATB 

This  substance  is  the  same  as  cocoa,  except  that  it  con- 
tfiins  a  much  larger  amount  of  fat. 
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TABLE  SETTIN'O 

The  serving  of  foo.1  is  inndontally  a  necessary  part 
of  nearly  every  lesson  in  cookery,  as  the  pupils  usually 
eat  w  a  they  prepare.  I„  regular  elass  lork  the  hare 
work  tahle  .s  used  an.I  each  pupil  prej-ares  a  pla.-e  for 
1  erse  f  only.  The  ,l,shes  soiled  during  the  lesson  should 
e  plaeed  on  the  section  covered  with  metal  or  glass  at 
t. e  back  of  the  tahle.  and  the  front,  or  wood^,  part 
e  eared  to  be  used  as  a  dining  table.  The  teacher  should 
■nsist  on  th,s  part  being  clean  and  neatly  arranged.    The 

the  individual  equipments,  and  tlu-y  should  be  as  care- 
fully placed  as  for  a  meal.  From  the  very  first  the 
pupiLs  should  he  trained  to  habits  of  neatness' in  se'ttj 
till  table,  and  m  serving  the  food;  and,  what  is  most 

ZZ^V'7  ft"'"  '"■  *™'"^" '"  -*  '•" « -«-! 

bu    ,f   he  teacher  insists  upon  neatness  in  work  and  good 

Laying  a  table  may  he  formally  taught  at  any  stage 
of  he  work  o  Form  TIT,  but  it  is  most  .suitable  after  the 
Uas    ,s  capabi,.  of  preparing  the  food  for  a  simple  home 

Wlows.  "'^  "'  *""   '"""   "■"y   "^   "--^"^   - 

PREPARATION 

1.  See  that  the  dining-room  is  well  aired  and  in  order. 

2.  See  that  the  linen  is  clean  and  .arefully  laundered. 

3.  See  that  the  glass,  silver,  and  steel  are  polished. 

4.  Decide  on  the  number  to  be  served. 
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AERANOEMENT 

1.  Place  a  silence  cloth  of  felt,  woollen,  or  thick  cotton: 

(1)  To  prevent  the  dishes  from  makiii;;  a  noise 

(2)  To  {five  the  tahle  a  hetter  appearance 

(3)  To  preserve  the  tahle  top. 

2.  Lay  the  cloth,  placing  the  centre  ot  the  cloth  in  the 

centre  of  the  table  and  spreading  it  smoothly,  having 
its  folds  parallel  with  the  edges  ot  the  table. 

3.  Arrange   a   centre-piece,   using   a   vase   or   basket   of 

flowers,  a  small  plant  or  a  dish  of  fruit. 

4.  Put  a  plate  at  each  person's  place  and  lay  the  cutlery 

and  silver  beside  it  about  one  inch  from  the  edge  of 
the  table,  in  the  order  of  use,  those  used  first  on  the 
outside,  or  farthest  from  the  plate.  At  dinner  these 
plates  are  usually  placed  before  the  one  who  serves. 

(1)  Place  the  knives  at  the  right  side,  with  the  sharp 

edges  toward  the  plate. 

(2)  Place  the  forks  at  the  left  side,  with  the  tines  up. 

(3)  Place  the  soup  spoons  at  the  right  of  the  knife, 

bowl  up. 
(i)  Place  the  dessert  spoons  in  front  of  the  plates, 

the  handle  to  the  right,  the  bowl  up. 
(5)  Place  the  dessert  forks  with  the  other  forks,  or 

in  front  of  the  plates  with  the  dessert  spoons. 
r>.  Place  the  water  glasses  at  the  end  of  the  knife  blades, 
top  up. 

6.  Place  the  bread  and  butter  plates  at  the  left  of  the 

forks.     (These  are  not  necessary  at  dinner.) 

7.  Place  the  napkins  at  the  left,  neatly  folded  ;  discourage 

fancy  folding. 


TABLE  SETTING 
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8.  Place  tho  salt  and  pepper  so  that  they  are  convenient 

to  every  one. 

9.  Place  the  dishes  that  are  to  he  served  at  table  directly 

in  front  of  tlie  one  who  is  to  serve  them. 

10.  Place  the  carving  set  in  front  of  the  host,  and  the 

tablespoons  as  on  page  89,  or  where  food  is  to  he 
.served. 

11.  Place  a  cliair  for  each  person. 


Individual  section  o*  table  laid  for  dinner 
TABLE  MANNERS 

In  Form  III,  the  children  are  too  young  to  serve  at 
table,  so  the  lesson  on  Preparing  and  Serving  Meals, 
page  136,  has  been  reserved  for  the  wor'  of  Form  IV, 
Junior  Grade.  The  class  should,  however,  be  carefully 
trained  in  table  manners  from  the  first.  In  their  usual 
class  work  this  will  he  incidentally  taught.  A  regular 
lesson  should  include  the  following : 


TABLE  MANNERS 
RULES  FOR  CORRECT  TABLE  MANNERS 
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These  arc  hased  upon  tlie  accepted  customs  of  well- 
liied  people,  and  liave  in  view  tlie  convenience  and  com- 
I'oit  of  all  who  are  at  the  table. 


9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

A. 
15. 


Thcv  may  lie  stated  as  follows : 
.  Stand  beliind  the  seat  assigned  you. 
.  Wait  until  the  hostess  is  seated,  before  taking  a  seat. 
.  Sit   naturally  erect,  without  any  support  from   the 
elbows,  placing  the  feet  on  the  floor. 

Do  not  begin  to  eat  until  others  are  served. 

Eat  and  drink  quietly,  taking  small  mouthfuls;  keep 
the  mouth  closed  while  eating. 

Do  not  drink  with  food  in  the  mouth. 

Do  not  talk  with  food  in  the  mouth. 

Use  a  fork  preferably,  whenever  it  will  serve  the  pur- 
I>o.<e;  and  never  put  a  knife  into  the  mouth. 

Take  soup  from  the  sida  of  the  spoon. 

Wipe  the  mouth  before  drinking  from  a  glass. 

Be  attentive  to  the  needs  of  others. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  leave  the  table,  ask  the  hostess  to 
excuse  you. 

If  a  guest  for  one  meal  only,  leave  the  napkin  un- 
folded beside  the  plate. 

Never  use  a  toothpick  at  the  table,  or  in  any  company. 

Wait  for  the  hostess  to  rise,  then  stand,  and  replace 
the  chair  in  position. 


CHAPTER  \l 

FORM  lA':  JUNIOR  GRADE 

THE  KITCHEN 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year's  work  in  Fonn  IV,  several 
lessons  should  be  spent  in  reviewing  the  methods  of 
cooking  and  cleaning  taught  in  the  previous  year.  This 
may  be  done  by  reviewing  former  recipes  and  by  using 
new  ones  which  require  a  knowledge  of  these  methods. 
As  the  pupils  work,  they  should  be  closely  observed,  and, 
without  the  teacher  giving  undue  assistance,  their  weak 
points  should  be  carefully  strengthened.  The  length  of 
time  spent  on  the  review  will  vary  according  to  the  ability 
of  the  class.  This  can  be  plainly  judged  by  their  habits 
of  work.  The  new  recipes  given  them  should  be  such  as 
they  are  likely  to  use  at  home,  so  as  to  encourage  home 
practice.  These  recipes  will  also  enlarge  their  collection 
in  their  special  recipe  books.  Sonic  of  the  following  may 
l)c  useful :  oreamed  potatoes,  potato  omelet,  stuffed  potatoes, 
stuffed  onions,  corn  oysters,  baked  tomatoes,  spaghetti 
with  tomato  sauce,  nacaroni  and  cheese,  scalloped  apples, 
plain  rice  pudding,  ginger  pudding,  sago  pudding,  tapioca 
cream. 

THE  KITCHEN  FIRE 

Up  to  this  time  the  pupils  have  been  allowed  to  manage 
their  individual  table  stoves  or  a  gas  range.  They  should 
now  be  tau7ht  to  understand  and  to  use  an  ordinary  coal 
or  wood  range.  Two  lessons  will  be  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose. After  each  lesson  has  been  taught,  the  remainder 
92 
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cf  the  perio.l  shoul.I  l«>  s,,ent  in  some  kin.l  of  practical 
work  wl„ch  .an  be  n.compli.he.l  in  the  time  Some 
cookery  wh.ch  requires  only  a  few  minutes  may  te  re- 
vie«e.l,  such  as  tea,  cocoa,  coffee,  toast,  bacon,  apple  sauce- 
drawer,  and  cupboards  n.ay  be  cleaned;  silver  and  steel 
maj  be  H-shed ;  designs  for  vtall-paper,  dishes,  curtains, 
ami  dress  matermls  n.ay  i,e  drawn  ;  household  accoui.fs  .nuJ 
l>e  computed ;  scwin-  may  be  finished. 

LESSON  I 

Reqi'irkjiknts  of  a  Kitciiex  FrtiE 

In  introduciuK  a  lesson  on  the  kit<hen  fire,  ask  the 

pnp.ls  to  .marine  that  they  have  built  a  new  house,  which 

he  workmen  have  just  vacated.     Before  they  can  move 

>n  .t  must  be  cleaned.     What  kind  of  water  is  best  for 

waTr^A  It  ""'"•  "''""  '^  """"■•y  *"  P™-''"  hot 
Find  out  from  the  pupils  an<l  then  write  on  the  black- 
board what  is  necessary  for  a  fire.  WTiat  is  the  first  re- 
qu.s,te?  Something  to  burn.  What  do  we  call  such  a 
sub.stance  Fuel.  Where  shall  we  put  the  fuel?  In  a 
stove     'iVhy  is  a  stove  necessary?    To  confine  the  fire 

ITsrng  a  candle  as  fuel  and  a  lan.p  .hinmey  as  a  stove, 
I'ff  It  the  candle  an.l  place  it  in  the  chimney.     It  burns 

ox?J'fl'""' '"''"'*"  '""'""•  ^^•'y?  Becau.,ethe 
oxjgen  of  the  a>r  in  the  chimney  is  all  exhausted.  Then 
what  IS  another  requisite  for  a  fire?     Ojyyen. 

tab  es,  etc.,  to  be  fuel.    The  air  in  the  room  also  contain 
much  oxygen  so  that  m  this  room  we  have  three  requisites 
for  a  fire.    It  ,s  very  fortunate  for  us  that  something  else 
.s  needed.    We  shall  try  to  find  out  what  it  is. 
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Watch  while  I  liold  tliesc  strips  of  paper  over  this 
lighted  gas  stove  liigli  enough  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
flame.  What  happened'  to  them  ?  They  burst  into  a  flame. 
What  did  the  paper  that  I  lield  receive  that  it  did  not  get 
when  it  was  lying  on  the  table?  Heat.  Wc  shall  try  a 
match  in  the  same  way,  also  some  thin  shavings.  They 
also  burn  when  they  receive  heat  fnmi  the  fire.  Then 
what  is  another  requisite  for  a  fire  ?  Unit.  Name  all  of  the 
requisites  for  a  kitchen  fire.  Fuel,  slave,  o.rijijen,  and  heat. 

Note.— Just  here  It  is  a  good  thing  to  impress  tlie  care 
that  Is  necessary  in  regard  to  gasolene,  coal-oil,  benzine,  etc., 
or  any  substance  that  burns  at  a  low  temperature.  Bring  out 
the  tact  very  clearly  that  it  is  the  heat  that  makes  fuel  burn, 
that  a  flame  is  not  necessary. 


Experiments   to  show  on   what  the  amount  of  heat 
required  depends: 

1.  Heat  together  two  strips  of  paper  of  the  same  size 

but  of  different  thicknesses  and  observe  which  burns 
first. 
8.  Heat  together  a  strip  of  very  thin  paper  and  a  match 
which  is  mucli  thicker  than  the  paper,  and  observe 
which  burns  first. 
3.  Rub  a  match  vigorously  on  some  surface  and  observe 
the  result. 
Conclusions. — 1.  The  amount  of  heat  required  to  make 
fuel  burn  depends  on : 

(1)  The  thickness  of  the  fuel. 

(2)  The  substance  composing  the  fuel. 

2.  Some  substances  burn  at  a  very  low  temperature. 
NoTK.— This  will  explain  the  order  of  laying  the  fuel  for  a 

fire  and  the  use  of  a  match  in  lighting  it. 
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OXYOKV 

Experiments  to  chow  tlie  means  of  ol>taininK  ..xygeii : 

1.  Light  a  candle,  set  the  lamp  chimney  over  it    and 

observe  the  result. 

2.  Itaisc  the  chimney  l.y  supportin;;  it  on   two  small 

pieces  of  W(K>d.     .Vote  the  result. 

3.  Coyer  the  raised  chimney  with  a  pi.'cc  of  cardlwaril. 

Xote  the  result. 


Experlmentt  to  show  the  necessity  for  oisjen 


Conclusions.—!.  A   fresh   supply   of  oxygen    is   con- 
stantly  required. 

2.  Two  openings   are   required   to   ensure  a   constant 

supply  of  oxygen,  one  below  the  fuel  and  one  above 
it. 

3.  Oxygen  is  obtained  from  the  surrounding  air. 

4.  The  passage  of  air  through  these  openings  creates  a 

draught. 
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It  will  I>e  necessary  next  to  lead  tlie  tiass  to  see  that 
the  supply  of  oxygen  can  tie  controUeil : 

1.  By  the  relation  of  the  openings: 

(1)  Openings  directly  opposite  each  other  cause  ft 

rapid    circulation    of    air    or    a    "direct 
drauglit ". 

(2)  Indirect  openings  cause  a  slower  circuhitio.i  of 

air  or  an  ■'  indirect  draught  ". 

2.  By  a  cross  current  of  air  which  tends  to  chwk  the 
draught. 

FUELS 

A  discussion  of  the  ifuels  may  next  be  taken.  With 
pupils  of  Form  IV  it  will  not  be  wise  to  go  into  too  many 
details  regarding  these.  Besides  the  classification  of  the 
commonest  ones,  they  may  be  compared  from  the  stand- 
points of  cost,  and  of  the  time  and  laliour  required  in  their 
use. 


Classes  of  Fuels: 

Liquid — coal-oil,  gasolene,  alcohol 

Solid— coal  (coke),  wood  (charcoal) 

Gaseous— natural  gas,  coal  gas. 
Note.— Electricity  Is  a  means  of  producing  heat,  but  cannot 
be  called  a  tuel. 

THE  KITCHEN  STOVE 
LESSON  II 

In  developing  the  construction  of  a  practica.  coal  or 
wood  range,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  use  the  black-board  and 
make  a  rough  drawing  to  illustrate  the  details,  as  they  are 
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given  hy  the  pupils.  Thcw  detailH  should  tw  evolved  from 
the  knowledge  gained  in  the  preceding  k-Hions,  ami  the 
drawing  should  not  he  an  illustration  of  any  particular 
stove. 

After  the  best  practical  stove,  according  to  the  pupils' 
ideas,  has  \>een  thought  out  and  represented  on  the  hlack- 
Imard,  they  should  e.vaminc  and  criticiie  the  school  rai;e 
and  the  stoves  at  home.  They  are  then  ready  to  he  given 
the  responsibility  of  managing  any  ordinary  range. 

The  following  are  the  necessary  details  to  be  consid- 
ered regarding  a  kitchen  stove: 

Material.— (1)  Iron,  (2)  steel 

Shape. — Rectangular. 

Compartments.— (1)  Fire-box,  (2)  ash-lKJX,  (.1)  oven, 
(4)  passage  for  hot  air,  (5)  „ther  compartments  it 
desired,  such  as  water  tank,  wiimiipg  closet,  etc. 

Dampers.— (1)  Front  damper— below  the  fuel,  to  c-ontrol 
the  entrance  of  oxygen  to  the  fuel. '  (2)  Oven  damper 
—above  the  fuel  at  the  entrance  to  the  pipe,  to  con- 
trol the  heat  for  tlie  oven,  and  also  to  control  the 
draught.  (.I)  Click  danipcr-at  the  front  of  the 
stove  above  the  fuel,  to  admit  a  cross  current  of  air 
tc  check  the  draught. 

Management  of  the  stove.— (1)  Lighting  the  fire,  (2) 
heating  the  oven,  (3)  arranging  for  over  night,  (4) 
cleaning  and  care. 

Note.— Openings  below  the  level  of  the  Are  Increase  the 
draught,  and  those  above  the  level  check  It. 
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A  kltchan  coal  or  wood  ranve,  showlnff,  (a)  oven  damper  open 


A  kitchen  coal  or  wood  range,  showlngr,  (b)  oven  damper  closed 
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THE  FIRBLE88  COOKER 

Throughout  tlie  training  givou  in  llnuwhold  Manage- 
ment, the  teacher  should  cui|.hasizc  the  vahie  of  laliour- 
Mving  (levireH  and  aids  iu  the  h.uu...  Ihm  to  economize 
time  and  ..nergy  xhouM  l>o  a  proniiiiout  feature  of  ..very 
practical  lesson.  If  time  permit,  a  lesson  may  be  taken 
to  <ons,der  Hixrially  such  aids  as  are  readily  procurable 
together  with  their  average  o.st.  In  this  lesson  the  fircles. 
cooker  is  considerMl. 


A  tlrelesH  cooker 

The  principles  o^  the  fireless  cooker  are  based  on  'a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  governing  the  conduction  and  radia- 
tion of  heat.  For  this  reason,  an  elementary  science  lesson 
relating  to  these  laws  should  preccle  this  lesson.  Such  a 
science  lesson  is  part  of  the  regular  grade  work  of  Form 
1\.  so  .f  a  spcialist  teaches  the  Household  Management 
of  that  grade,  she  an,]  the  regular  teacher  should  arrange 
to  co-ordinate  tlieir  lessons. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  PIRELESS  COOKER 

1.  It  furnishes  no  heat,  hnt  conserves  the  heat  which 
is  in  tlie  food  when  it  is  put  into  tlie  cooker. 

2.  It  conserves  the  heat  in  tlie  food,  hy  surrounding 
it  with  suhstances  which  are  poor  conductors  of  heat. 

3.  Extra  heat  may  be  given  the  food,  after  it  is  put  in 
the  cooker,  l)y  placing  heated  stone  plates  above  and  below 
the  dish  that  contains  the  food.  The  stone  used  for  this 
purpose  must  be  a  good  absorbent  of  heat. 

REASONS  FOR  THE   USE  OF  THE   FIllELESS  COOKER 

1.  It  saves  fuel  and  is  therefore  economical. 

2.  It  saves  time,  because  it  requires  no  watching. 

3.  It  conserves  the  flavour  of  the  food. 

4.  It  obviates  all  danger  of  burning  the  food. 

5.  It  does  not  heat  the  room. 

WATS  OF  USING  THE  FIBEIESS  COOKEB 

1.  Food  cooked  in  liquid : 

In  all  cookers  where  stone  plates  are  not  used,  only  such 
foods  as  are  cooked  in  liquids  can  be  prepared.  Examples 
of  foods  cooked  in  tliis  way  are,  meat  soup,  lieef-tea,  meat 
stews,  vegetables,  fruit,  porridge,  cereal,  puddings,  etc. 

The  prepared  food  is  put  into  one  of  the  food  recep- 
tacles belonging  to  the  cooker  and  is  placed  over  a  fire, 
until  it  has  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.  The  cover  is  then 
tightly  adjusted,  and  the  dish  quickly  locked  in  the  cooker, 
to  conserve  the  heat  that  the  food  and  liquid  have  absorbed. 

2.  Food  cooked  in  dry  iieat  by  the  use  of  stone  plates: 
In  this  method  the  food  is  cold  when  it  is  placed  in 

the  cooker,  and  all  the  heat  is  supplied  by  stone  plates 
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Pla.c.d  al»vo  and  below  the  utensil  ..ontainin^  tl.e  f..,,.!. 

These  plate,  are  heated  for  about  twenty  minutes  over  a 

lire,  before  they  are  used  in  the  cooker. 

Examples  of  food  cooked  in  this  way  are    roasts  of 
^eat;   baked  fruit,  such  as  apples;   baked  VabCL 
as  potatoes  or  beans;  cakes,  sucli  as  plain  ..ake  or  fruit 
cake;  quick  bread,  such  as  corn-bread  and  biscuits. 

plate :  ^'""'  '""'""^  '"  "''"''''  ""^"^  ''^  *''*'  ^«**  "^  ""«  "t""" 

In  cases  where  the  original  heat  absorbed  bv  the  foo,l 
not  sufficient  to  complete  the  cooking  as  desired,  a  heated 
stone  plate  may  be  placed  in  the  cooker  l«low  the  utensil 
ontaimng  the  hot  food.     The  stone  may  be  necessary  fo 
one  of  the  following  reasons— 

(1)  Because  the  amount  of  food  put  into  the  cooker  is 
too  small  to  contain  much  heat.  It  is  always  better 
to  have  the  food  nearly  fill  the  dish. 

(2)  Because  the  time  required  is  so  long  that  the  heat  of 
the  food  ami  liquid  becomes  exhausted  before  the 
cooking  is  completed. 

(3)  Because  it  is  desirable  to  finish  the  cooking  in  less 

A   HOME-MADE   FIRELESS  COOKER 
Use  a  large  wooden  box  or  a  small  trunk  with  a  dose- 
fit  .ng  cover.     Make  it  as  air-tight  as  possible  bv  pasting 
thick  paper  all  over  the  inside.  "   P»  ">"R 

Pack  it  level  with  clean  sawdust  or  exoelsior  (the  latter 
preferably),  until  just  enough  height  is  left  to  set  in  a 
cvered  granite  pail,  which  is  to  te  used  for  holding  the 
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food.  Place  the  pail  in  the  centre,  so  that  its  top  edge 
is  just  about  half  an  inch  below  the  top  of  the  box.  Then 
pack  in  more  excelsior  very  tightly  around  the  pail,  until 
level  with  it.     This  will  shape  the  "  nest "  for  the  pail. 


A  home-made  flreless*  cooker 

Make  a  thick  cushion,  or  mat,  of  excelsior  to  fit  in  the 
space  between  the  level  of  the  excelsior  and  the  inside  of  the 
cover.  Cover  the  cushion  with  cheesecloth  or  denim  to 
keep  it  intact. 

Note.— Only  food  cooked  In  a  liquid  can  be  prepared  In  a 
home-made  cooker. 


CHAPTEU  VII 

FORM  IV:  JUMOH  GHADE  (Continued) 

STUDY  OP  FOOD 

k.>own  foods  m  all  of  thoir  r,,.ipos  and  should  havo  a  fair 
knowledge  of  how  to  prepare  the.n  i„  simple  way«  for  ti,e 
able.  I  ,s  now  tin.e  for  them  to  learn  what  the.e  foods 
contain  for  the  use  of  their  bodies.  Mueh  of  this  part 
of  the  «^rk  can  be  tanpht  in  rooms  without  special  equip- 
ment.  An  earnest  teacher,  with  a  few  articles  from  home, 
ean  make  the  study  interesting  and  valuable 

A  series  of  lessons  will  be  neee.,.sary  for  this  purpose. 
The  amount  of  work  to  be  taken  at  one  time  is  suggested, 
but  this  .should  he  judged  by  the  teacher.  As  in  other 
lessons  on  theory,  the  remaining  time  of  the  lesson  period 
should  be  used  in  practical  work.  Suggestions  for  .^-ch 
practical  work  are  given  under  the  lesson  on  "  The  Kitcnen 
*  ire  ",  page  9?. 

Practice  les.sons,  to  give  variety  and  sustain  interest, 
should  be  interspersed  between  these  lessons  as  desired. 

LESSON  I 
I'SES  OP  FOOD 

The  lesson  may  be  introduced  by  asking  the  class  to 
think  m  what  way  the  body  of  a  healthy  baby,  who  is  fed 
regularly,  will  have  changed  at  the  end  of  si.x  months  It 
|v.l!  be  larger;  it  will  have  more  flesh,  more  bone,  more 
hair,  etc.  We  want  to  get  a  name  that  will  applv  to  any 
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part  ot  tlic  body.  Xo  matter  wliicli  part  we  examine 
tlirough  a  microscope  we  find  tlie  same  fine  and  beautiful 
texture,  and  to  tliis  we  give  a  ..ame  similar  to  that  given 
to  fine,  tliin  paper.  We  call  it  tixsue—hair  tissue,  bone 
tissue,  flesh  tissue. 

What  hns  food  done  to  the  baby's  tissues?  It  lias 
enlarged  its  tissues;  the  child  has  grown  larger.  To  the 
enlargement,  or  growth,  of  the  tissues,  we  may  apply  the 
term,  build,  suggested  by  the  building  of  a  house.  Then 
what  may  we  say  food  docs  for  the  tissues  of  tlie  body? 
We  may  say  that  food  builds  the  iisitucs  of  the  body. 

Think  of  some  persons  who  have  taken  food  every  day, 
and  yet  as  long  as  you  have  known  them  they  have  not 
increased  in  size.  What  Jias  food  done  for  their  tissues? 
The  class  must  be  told  that  the  tissues  of  our  bodies  wear 
out  through  use,  and  that  food  haa  furnished  the  material 
to  replace  the  worn-out  parts.  Wliat  do  we  say  we  are 
doing  to  clothes  when  we  replace  the  worn  parts?  We  are 
mending  or  repairing  them.  What  does  food  do  for  our 
worn-out  tissues?    Food  repairs  the  tlisues  of  the  body. 

Do  not  think  any  more  al«)ut  the  tissues  of  the  ImmIv. 
Suppose  you  had  not  lieen  able  to  get  any  food  for  several 
days.  In  what  way  would  you  be  different  from  what  you 
are  now?  You  would  not  be  as  strong.  Food  gives 
strength  or  energy  by  being  burned  Miside  the  body.  There 
is  a  fire  burning  in  our  bodies  all  the  time  we  are  alive,  the 
fuel  bein<:  food.  What  do  we  require  from  the  fire  in  our 
homes?  We  require  heat.  The  fires  in  our  bodies  give  us 
he'xt  also.  Any  fire  gives  off  both  heat  and  energy.  State 
arother  use  of  food  to  the  body.  Food  produces  heat  and 
energy  in  the  body. 

But  food  does  more  fov  the  body;  it  contains  sub- 
stances to  keep  our  bodies  in  order.    Suppose  the  clock  gets 
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out  of  order  and  does  not  kuep  good  time,  what  iloes  the 
watchmaker  do  to  it?  lie  regulates  it.  That  is  what 
certain  kinds  of  food  do  for  us.  Wliat  then  is  another  uje 
of  food?     Food  regulates  the  hoily. 

Xanie  the  uses  of  food  to  the  Iwdy. 

1.  It  builds  the  tissues. 

2.  It  repairs  the  ti.ssues. 

•"i.  It  produces  heat  and  e.:ergy. 
4.  It  regulates  the  body. 

How  tlien  can  we  judge  if  a  .substanoe  he  a  food  ?  By 
deciding  that  it  performs  one  of  these  duties  in  the  body. 

LESSON  II 
NECESSAIiY   SL'BSTAXUES   I.V   FOOD 

The  names  of  the  substances  in  food  which  supply  the 
material  for  the  diaferent  uses  of  the  body  should  he  taken 
next. 

1.  For  builling  and  repairing.— (\)  Mineral  matter- 
used  largely  in  hard  tissues.  (2)  Nitrogenous 
matter,  or  protein— used  largely  for  ties'n.  (.■)) 
Water — used  in  all  tissues. 

8.  ^or /««/.— Carljonaceous  matter  (starch,  sugar,  fat). 

3.  For  regnlating.—UhwTaX  matter,  water. 

Note.— The  teacher  sliould  call  attention  to  the  fact  tliat 
lew  foods  contain  all  th  ,e  substances.  «ome  have  nearly  all, 
some  have  only  one,  some  two  or  more.  In  order  to  get  all, 
we  must  eat  a  variety  of  foods.  The  class  is  now  ready  to 
consider  the  weii  known  foods,  In  order  to  find  out  which  of 
these  necessary  substances  each  food  contains,  and  to  obtain 
a  general  idea  of  their  comparatlTe  food  valuea. 
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SOUHCES  OP  FOOD 

All  nature  supplies  us  witli  food.  The  three  great 
divisions  of  nature  are  animal,  vcjietable,  and  mineral,  and 
from  each  we  obtain  food,  tliougli  most  largely  from  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

Animal  fooil  is  some  part  of  an  animal's  body  or  some 
product  of  an  animal:  examples — meat  or  fi>ii,  milk,  eggs. 

Vegetable  food  is  some  part  of  a  plant:  examples — 
vegetables,  fruit,  seeds. 

Mineral  food  is  some  constituent  of  the  earth's  crust 
used  as  food.  This  mineral  food  is  obtained  by  drinking 
water  which  in  coursing  through  the  earth  has  absorbed 
certain  minerals,  l)y  eating  plants  which  have  absorbed  the 
minerals  from  the  soil,  or  by  eating  animal  food  which  was 
built  from  plant  food. 

This  preliminary  survey  of  the  sources  of  all  our  food 
gives  the  pupils  a  basis  for  classifying  tlie  foods  with  which 
they  are  familiar.  They  may  be  given  exercises  in  doing 
this,  and  will  not  only  find  them  interesting,  but  most  use- 
ful as  nature  study. 


STUDY  OF  THE  COMMOX  FOODS 

In  beginning  the  analysis  of  the  common  foods,  it  7  unt 
be  remembered  that  the  pupils  have  no  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  and  that  what  is  found  in  each  food  must  be 
discovered  through  the  senses  (seeing,  smelling,  tasting, 
feeling),  or  through  a  process  of  reasoning. 

The  pupils  should  also  feel  quite  sure  of  what  they  are 
setting  out  to  do;  they  are  going  to  examine  some  par- 
ticular, well-known  food,  to  find  which  of  the  necessary 
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food  substances  it  contains.  The  food  substances  for 
which  t'cy  arc  looking  are  water,  mineral  matter, 
nitrogenous  matter,  and  carbonaceous  mrtter  (sugar, 
starch,  fat). 

It  is  better  to  provide  each  p  ^pil  with  a  sample  of  the 
food  to  be  studied,  but  where  conditions  make  this  difficult, 
the  one  used  by  the  teacher  will  suffice. 


STUDY  OP  MILK 

Lesson  I 

COMPOSITION 

Milk  is  the  best  food  to  examine  first,  because  it  con- 
tains all  the  food  elements  except  starch  and  because  these 
can  be  easily  found. 

The  pupils  may  each  be  asked  to  bring  a  half  cup  of 
milk  from  home.  It  may  be  allowed  to  stand  in  glasses 
while  other  work  is  taken.  * 

Wlien  ready  for  the  lesson,  ask  the  pupils  to  look  at 
the  contents  of  the  glass,  and  they  will  observe  a  ditference 
of  colour  where  the  cream  has  risen.  Xature  itself  has 
divided  the  milk  into  two  parts.  Pour  off  the  top  part 
and  feel^  it.  It  feels  grea.sy.  Butter  is  made  from  this 
part.    We  have  found  /o<— a  carbonaceous  food. 

Move  the  milk  around  in  the  glass  and  let  the  pupils 
see  that  it  is  a  liquid.  Tell  them  that  all  liquid  in  a 
natural  food  is  mostly  water.  We  have,  therefore,  another 
food  substance— wa/er,  a  builder  and  regulator. 

I^t  the  pupils  compare  a  glass  of  water  with  a  glass 
of  skimmed  milk,  and  they  see  that  something  is  dissolved 
in  the  water  of  the  milk,  giving  it  the  white  colour.    Show 
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them  a  glass  of  sour  milk,  where  the  white  substance  is 
separate  from  tlie  water.  Get  the  names  curd  and  whey. 
Tell  them  how  the  checsemaker  separates  sweet  milk  into 
curd  and  whey.  If  advisable,  let  them  do  it,  but  in  any 
case  show  them  some  sweet  milk  separated  by  rennet. 
Examine  the  sweet  whey.  It  tastes  sweet,  denotinj;  the 
presence  of  nutjar — another  carbonaceous  food. 

Notice  the  greenish-yellow  colour.  Recall  this  same 
colour  in  water  in  wliich  potatoes,  cabbage,  or  other  vege- 
tables have  been  cooked.  Tell  the  pupils  that  this  colour 
is  given  by  mineral  matter  being  dissolved  in  the  water. 

There  is  still  the  curd  of  milk  to  examine.  The  use  of 
the  senses  does  not  allow  us  to  definitely  decide  what  food 
substance  the  curd  is.  Tell  the  pupils  it  is  protein,  or  find 
the  name  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  thus:  Recall  the  fact 
that  babies  live  for  several  months  on  milk  alone  and  dur- 
ing that  time  build  all  tissues  of  the  body.  Milk,  therefore, 
must  contain  all  tissue-building  substances.  Review  the 
food  substances  which  are  necessary  to  build  all  body 
tissues — mineral  matter,  protein,  and  water.  We  have 
found  the  mmeral  matter  and  water  in  milk,  but  not  the 
protein.  Since  curd  is  the  only  remaining  part  of  milk, 
it  must  l)e  largely  protein. 

Tell  the  pupils  that  the  scum  which  comes  on  the  top 
of  milk,  when  it  is  boiled,  is  another  kind  of  protein  of 
which  there  is  a  small  amount  in  solution  in  milk. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  if  starch  were  present,  it 
would  be  in  a  raw  form,  and  in  this  form  is  indigestible. 
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Lkssov  II 

FOOII  VAUE 

The  analysi,  of  milk  sivos  a  key  to  tho  f,KMl  valuo  of 
milk  and  each  of  its  l.>pro.1uets  (cream,  butter,  butter- 
milk,  sour  milk,  skim  milk.  ,unl,  «hev.  .luvse,  junket) 
I  liew  may  now  Ih!  briefly  diseusse.!  as  to  composition   f™,,! 
value,  and  coat. 

r.iRK 

Milk  readily  absorbs  odours,  bacteria,  etc..  and  should 
lio  kept  m  covemi,  sterilized  dishes  in  a  pure  md 
atmosphere.  ' 

EFFECT  OP   HE.tT 

Experiments  should  he  made  to  show  the  effect  of 
simmering  and  boiling  temperatures.  To  save  time  a 
different  experiment  may  be  given  to  each  pupil,  and  the 
results  reported. 

1.  Simmer  sweet  milk  and  note  the  flavour. 

2.  Boil  sweet  milk  and  note  the  flavour. 

3.  Simm»r  the  curd  of  milk.    Exnminc  its  texture. 

4.  Boil  the  curd  of  milk.    Kxamine  its  texture  and  com- 

pare it  with  the  simmered  curd. 

5.  Boil  skim  milk  and  note  the  scum. 

6.  Simmer  skim  milk  and  note  the  absence  of  scum. 

NoTt-From  the  above  experfments  deduce  the  effect  of 
neat  on  protein. 

Practice  lessons  may  now  be  given  in  preparing  simple 
dishes  in  which  milk  is  the  main  ingredient,  or,  at  least 
recipes  may  be  given  for  these  to  Ik.  made  at  home.  The 
following  would  l.e  suitable:  cream  sauce,  cream  soups, 
custard,  gunket,  cottage  cheese,  albuminized  milk 


III 
!t  f 
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STUDY  OF  EQOS 
Lesson  I 

FARTS 

(1)  Shell,   (2)   thick  mcmbraiip,   {:))   white,   (4)   thin 

membrane,  (5)  yolk. 

These  parts  are  easily  seen.    Attention  should  he  Mlleil 

to  the  pores  in  the  shell,  and  it  should  be  explained  that 

thes*!  allow  the  entrance  of  bacteria  which  spoil  the  c;;;.'. 

Any  means  of  closing  these  pores  helps  to  preserve  the  egg. 

MKTHODS  OF  PRF.SEIIVINO 

Cover  the  holes  in  the  shell  as  foUows: 

1.  Pack  in  salt,  bran,  sawdust,  brine,  or  water-glass. 

8.  Coat  the  shells  with  fat  or  wax. 

3.  Wrap  the  eggs  in  paper. 


Testing  eggs  by  floating: 
(1)  «Ughtly  stale,  (2)  stale,  (3)  very  stale 

TESTS 

1,  In  the  shell : 

After  an  egg  is  laid,  the  liquid  which  it  contains  begins 
to  evaporate  through  the  pores  of  the  shell  and,  as 
this  continues,  a  noticeable  space  is  left  inside. 
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(1)  Shake  the  eap,  lioldinj-  it  near  tlie  oar.     If  l!ic 

coiitoiits  rattle,  it  is  soniewhat  stale. 
(?)   Drop  the  epK  in  eohl  water.     If  it  Kinks,  it  is  fresh. 
(.I)   Hohl  the  egg  hetwccn  yotir  eye  anil  the  li({ht.     If 

clear,  it  is  fresh. 
(4)  A  roujfh  appearance  of  the  shell  Jenotes  freshness. 
,  Out  of  the  shell : 
Wliite— tiiis  sli(,al(l  1h>  dear  and  <'linjr  to  the  yolk. 
Yolk— this  should  round  U|)  like  a  hall. 


TARE 

1.  If  eggs  are  to  Ik-  used  in  the  near  future,  they 
should  he  washed  and  ])ut  in  a  pure,  em)l  atmosphere. 
The  lower  shelf  of  the  refrigerator  is  hcst,  as  odours  rise, 
and  cgjjs  readily  ahsorb  these. 

2.  If  eggs  are  to  he  pre.^Jerved,  they  should  not  l)e 
washed  unless  their  condition  compels  it,  as  washing  re- 
moves the  natural  covering  of  the  p,.res.  'I'hev  should  he 
stored  in  a  dean,  cool  i)lace,  and  packed  as  soon'as  possible. 

IjE.SSON  II 
rOMPOSITIOV 

It  is  wiser  to  develop  the  TikkI  substances  in  an  egg  hv 
reasoning,  rather  than  by  examining  the  different  parts. 
The  shell  is  not  used  for  food,  so  it  is  the  contents  that 
should  be  studied.  The  dass  should  be  guided  >i  the 
following  sequence  of  thought : 

1.  An  egg  is  designed  by  nature  to  become  a  chicken,  so 
it  must  contain  all  of  the  substances  necessary  to 
build  a  chicken. 
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2.  A  rhieken  iit  an  animal,  ami  all  animal  hmlics  an- 

made  of  tho  name  HUlmtami'i".    TIipw  wi-  have  w-en 
to  be  mineral  matter,  protein,  and  water. 

3.  An  egg  thtrefore  contains  these  thre    substances. 

4.  An  egg  must  also  rontain  three  weeks'  food  for  the 

chicken,   therefore   must   have   fuel   fo<«l   as   well. 

This  fuel  f<>o<l  is  found  in  the  yolk,  in  tho  form  of 

fat. 
8.  The  yolk  therefore  contains  water,  mineral  mutter, 

protein,  and  fat. 
6.  The    white    contains    water,    mineral    matter,    and 

protein. 

EFFECT  OF  HEAT  ON  EOOS 

The  following  experiments  will  show  the  effect  on  both 
yolk  and  White  of  the  usual  methods  of  applying  heat  to 
eggs: 

1.  Boil  an  egg  for  three  minutes  and  note  the  effect. 

2.  Boil  an  egg  for  twenty  minutes  and  note  the  effect. 

3.  Put  an  egg  in  boiling  water,  remove  from  the  liu, 

and  let  it  stand  covered  from  eight  to  ten  minutes. 

4.  Fry  an  egg  and  note  the  effect. 

Note.— The  eggs  may  be  put  to  Iwll  and  simmer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson,  and  pupils  designated  to  take  them 
from  the  heat  at  proper  times.  The  eggs  will  then  be  ready 
to  examine  when  required. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Boiling  an  egg  for  three  minutes  does  not  allow  time 
for  the  heat  to  reach  the  yolk.  The  white  is  hard 
and  tough  just  next  the  shell,  but  soft  and  liquid 
as  it  approaches  the  yolk. 
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2.  Boiling  an  egg  f.,r  twH.t.v  minuU...  hanLn^  «„.! 
♦ouRhens  the  white,  so  that  it  all  l«come»  hard  to 
.l.gsolvo  or  .ligcHt.  It  al««  give*  the  heat  time  to 
reach  the  centre  an<l  hardens  the  yolk,  hut  does  not 
toughen  it  or  make  it  hard  to  dissolve  or  dJKest. 

3.  Allowing  the  ,.g  to  stand  in  the  hot  water  .oagulalrs 
the  white  to  a  jellv-Iike  <onsisten,y  without  tough- 
ening it ;  it  alw  cooks  the  volk. 

LkshOXS  III,  IV,  KT(.. 
rsES  OF  E008 

To  give  practice  in  preparing  eggs  an<l  to  show  their 
"pccml  uses  the  following  dishes  wouhl  be  suitable : 
1.  White: 

For  food-poached  eggs  on  toast,  simmered  erg. 
For  cohesive  (sticky)   property-potato  balls,  flsh 
halls 

For  clearing  liquids— coffee 

For  holding  air— foamy  omelet 

For    de<.oration-hard-boiled    eggs    cut    in    fancy 

shapes  for  garnishing,  meringue  on  lemon  pud". 

ding,  etc. 

8.  Yolk: 

For  food— egg-nog,  scrambled  eggs 

For   thickening   liquids-bustard,   salad   dressing 

lemon  pudding 
For  colouring  foods— tapioca  cream 
For  decoration-hard  boiled  and  grated  over  salads. 
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STUDY  OF  VEGETABLE  FOOD 

Before  beginning  this  part  of  tlie  work,  it  would  be 
most  helpful  if  the  class  had  one  or  two  nature  study 
lessons  on  the  structure  and  organs  of  plants.  With  the 
pupils  in  possession  of  some  knowledge  thus  acquired,  the 
Household  Management  teaclicr  has  only  to  lead  up  to 
ideas  of  tlie  preparation  and  value  of  these  parts  as  food. 
These  ideas  should,  as  far  as  jrossihle,  follow  in  such  a 
natural  order  that  the  pupils  may  even  anticipate  the 
sequence. 

The  outline  may  l)e  as  follows : 

Lesson  I 


All  vegetable  food  is  obtained  from 
part  of  a  plant  used  as  food. 


;  it  is  some 


PARTS  or  PLANTS  USED  AS  FOOD 

1.  Hoot — carrot,  radisli 

3.  Tuber — potato,  artichoke 

3.  Bulb — onion 

4.  Stem — rhubarb,  asparagus 

5.  Leaf — spinach,  cabbage 

6.  Flower — cauliflower 
1.  Fruit — apple,  orange 

8.  Seed— (1)   Of  trees  (nuts)— beechnut,  almond 

(2)  Of  grasses  (cereals) — wheat,  corn,  rice 

(3)  Of  vines  (legumes)— peas,  beans,  lentils. 

In  asking  for  examples  of  the  different  parts,  there  will 
be  more  interest  and  value  if  the  questions  correlate  other 
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subjects,  for  instance:  For  what  fruit  is  Canada  noted' 
«hat  fruit  does  she  import?  Xanie  a  nut  tlic  squirrels 
gather. 

I.^ssox  IJ 


cosirosiTiox 


NV    I'AliT    )P  A  PLANT 


From  the  foregoing',  the  [.,,,,,1;-  may  infer  that  there 
are  eight  diifere.it  foods  to  study.  They  should  he  led  to 
see  that  in  reality  there  is  only  one,  as  all  j.arts  of  plants 
are,  generally  speaking,  the  same  in  structure.  Heferrin.' 
to  the  animal  hody,  they  will  know  that  a  hone  from  the 
foot  IS  of  much  the  same  structure  as  one  fn.m  the  face 
that  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  leg  is  the  same  as  a  pie™ 
from  any  other  part  of  the  hody.  In  the  same  wav,  if  wc 
study  one  part  of  a  plant,  it  will  te  a  type  of  all  parts 
In  general  the  structure  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  framework,  in  cellular  form,  made  of  a  substance 
called  cellulo.se. 

2.  Material  filling  the  cells: 

(1)  A  juice  in  the  cells  of  all  parts  of  plants 

except  seeds  ' 

(2)  A  solid  in  the  cells  of  seeds. 

To  show  the  framework,  some  yegetable  food  hayin- 
a  white  colour  should  be  chosen,  such  as  potato,  parsnip" 
or  apple.  '  ' ' 

It  must  be  explained  that  all  plants  are  made  of  a 
framework  of  numerous  cells,  something  like  a  honey- 
comb. The  ,ells  in  plants  are  of  many  different  shapes 
according  to  the  plant,  or  the  part  of  the  plant,  in  which 
they  are  found.  They  are  usually  so  small  that  they  can- 
not be  distinguished  withoiU  a  microscope;   but  occasion- 
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ally  they  are  large  enough  to  be  seen  without  one.  Pass 
sections  of  orange  or  lemon,  where  the  cells  are  visible. 
Make  a  drawing  on  the  black-board  of  the  cellular  forma- 
tion of  a  potato.  Lead  the  class  to  understand  that,  in 
every  case,  the  cell  walls  must  lie  broken  to  get  out  the 
cell  contents.  To  illustrate  this,  they  may  use  potatoes, 
and  break  the  cell  walls  by  grating  the  potatoes.  After 
they  have  broken  up   the   framework,   tlie   cell  contents 


Callular    structure  ot  a  potato 


should  1)6  strained  through  cheesecloth  into  a  glass.  They 
have  now  two  parts  to  examine— cell  walls  and  cell  con- 
tents. 

Wash  the  framework  to  free  it  ot  any  cell  juice  and 
study  it  first.  Give  its  name,  and  note  its  colour  and 
texture.  Compare  the  framework  of  potatoes,  straw- 
berries, lettuce,  trees,  etc.  Tell  the  class  that  in  some 
cases  part  of  the  cellulose  is  so  fibrous  that  it  is  used  to 
make  thread,  cloth,  or  twine;  for  instance,  flax  and  hemp. 
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Cellulose  is  ,„ost  difficult  to  dissolve,  so  that  pra.ticallv 
I    le  of  ,t  .digested.     It  serves  a  .neehani™    Ju  ^  "  n 

real  food.  If  fibrous,  ,t  acts  as  an  irritant  and  over 
oon>es  s^ugg,.,hne..s  of  tl,e  inte.stines  known  as  const  Pa 
t.oj..  I  he  outer  coats  of  cereals  are  an  e.van.ple  of  ..ole 
^nulose,   as  used   in    hro.n    h.ad   and   .so^e   ^2Z 

K.xami„e  „e.xt  the  juice  which  was  contained  in  the 
c-els  of  the  potato.     The  liquid  shows  n.uch  water-    the 
".lour   ,ndu-ates   n.ineral    matter   in   solution;   the   ;dlu 
suggests  a  flavour;  the  white  .ediment  i.s  starch. 

COMPOSITIO.V  OK  POT.ITO  .ruirE 
Water,  mineral  matter,  flavour!  ,■:  matter,  starch 
Draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  potato  is  the' part 
of  the  plant  which  a.-ts  as  a  storehou.se      In  suchpart 
s^reh  .s  a  wavs  found  as  the  stored  f„rn.  of  su,.;  Zr  n 
part,  whu-h  are  not  storehouses,  sugar  will  1.  f^.und  in  i 
Btead.    In  rare  cases  both  are  foun.l,  as  in  the  parsnip 

»r.^r^'~'^'"'  "  '  *''°*  ""*  ">  ""P™»»  the  fact  that  plants 

The  insolubility  of  starch  in  cold  liquids  n,av  he  etree- 
t.>ely  rev.ewed  at  this  part  of  the  les.son.     The  starel   ha- 
months,  yet  has  not  dissolved.     Let  two  or  three  of  th' 
^as.  gradually  heat  the  potato  jui,.  with  its    ta"  h  jd' 
ment,  st.rrn,g  all  the  tin.e  to  distribute  tl,e  „edi„.ent  evenlj^ 
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Tliuy  will  find  that  a  little  less  than  Imiling  temperature 
dissolves  the  starch.  This  will  show  them  that  heat  is 
necessary  for  the  solution  of  starch,  and  a  heat  much 
greater  than  that  in  the  lx)dy,  hence  raw  starch  is  indiges- 
tihle.  liecall  the  milk  lesson  and  the  uselessness  of  storch 
as  a  component  of  milk,  unless  the  milk  be  cooked. 

Squeeze  the  juice  from  a  sour  apple  or  lemon,  and  note 
the  taste.  Explain  that  all  fruit  juices  contain  more  or 
less  acid.  The  effects  of  this  acid  in  the  body  are  similar 
to  those  of  mineral  matter. 

Protein  is  also  found  in  plant  juices ;  but  in  such  small 
quantities  tliat  it  may  be  disregarded  as  a  source  of  f'^od 
supply. 

OENEBAL  COMPOSITION  OF   PLANT  JUICE 

Water;  mineral  n.'itter;  flavouring  matter;  starch  or 
sugar,  or  both;  acid  (in  fruit  juice). 

Lesson  III 

COMPOSITION  OF  SOLID  MATEniAL  IN   CELLS  OF  8  5EDS 

This  part  of  the  lesson  may  be  developed  as  follows  : 

1.  Seeds  contain  the  l)uilding  material  for  new  plants, 

as  well  as  their  food  for  a  short  time. 

2.  riants  and  animals  require  much  the  same  material 

to  build  and  feed  them. 

3.  Animals   require   water,   mineral   matter,   protein, 

sugar,  starch,  and  fat. 

4.  Plants  require  the  same;  but  ihc  seed  being  a  store- 

house part  of  the  plant,  it  will  not  have  sugar, 
and  water  has  to  be  supplied  when  the  new  plant 
is  to  be  formed. 
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S.  Seeds  contain,  therefore,  mineral  n.atter,  protein 
starch,  and  fat.  '  ' 

<^OMPARAT.VK  KOO.,  VAL.K  „k  ..IPPKRKNT  PARTS  „P  j-^axtS 

Only  a  very  general  i.lea  ,.f  this  shouhl  be  attempted. 
Th     cod  value  of  any  part  of  a  plant  can  he  roughly  csti- 
nated    y  eon.sulering  the  o(fi..„  of  n,at  parti..ula    par 
plant  s  ruotnre.     Nature  ..tudy  will  a.sist  in  this      T 
■oot  ™ lleets  the  food  to  ..end  it  to  the  parts  above;  the  stem 
-  a  hallway  through  which  the  f.K..I  i.  carried  in  am" 

wdl  not  eontam  mu..h  food,  thougn  they  naturally  have  « 
good  deal  of  flavour;    parslev    .a-e   nn,    f„  , 

of  this     Ti,    t    •.  ■     ',■•■"*''''''"''  t«a  are  e.vaniplea 
0    th,s.     The  fru,t  „  a  house  to  protect  the  seeds,  and  i, 
"adc  most  attractive  and  delicious,  so  .hat  anin.  Is  wi 
.     e.npted  to  eat  this  part,  and  thus  assist  in  the  di.pcrs 
f   he  seeds.     The  fruit  has  con.parativelv  little  food  vX 
n.ud,ng  materia,.     The  seed  contains  the  stored  m 
enal  to  hu.ld  new  plants,  and  therefore  i,  ,he  most  nuTri 

an  take  tU  place  of  eggs  or  meat  in  the  diet     Baked 
beans  are  sometimes  called  "nuggets  of  nourt^men!" 
tne  poor  man's  beef  ". 
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Lesson  IV 

After  discussing  the  food  value  of  the  different  parts 
in  this  broad  way,  the  pupils  may  be  asked  to  consider  the, 
plant  foods  used  in  their  diet  and  to  compare  their  nutri- 
tive value. 

The  facts  concerning  these  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : 

1.  Green  vegetables: 

These  generally  contain  :nuch  water,  hardly  any 
protein  or  fat,  and  a  small  amount  of  sugar. 
They  are  valuable  mainly   for  their  mineral 

matter  and  cellulose. 
I 

2.  Root  vegetables  and  tulwrx: 

These  are  more  nutritious  than  green  vegctaules, 
because  they  contain  much  more  sugar  and 
starch. 

3.  Bipe  seeds  (cereals,  legumes,  and  nuts)  : 

These  are  highly  nutritious,  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  protean  and  building  mineral  matter 
they  contain,  and  also  the  amount  of  fuel  food. 

DRIED  VEOET.VBLES  AND  FltUIT 

It  is  important  that  the  value  of  these  be  pointed  out. 
Dried  foods  contain  all  of  the  constituents  of  fresh  food 
excepting  water  and  a  little  flavour  lost  in  evaporation, 
yet  they  are  often  much  cheaper.  Attention  should  be 
directed  to  the  best  means  of  restoring  the  water  and,  if 
iiepes-sarv,  of  giving  an  additional  flavour  by  the  use  of 
cloves,  cinnamon,  etc. 
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Canning  is  a  l)etter  means  of  preserving  food  for 
export  or  for  use  when  out  of  season,  l)ut  where  tlic  expense 
proliibits  tliis  method,  drying  is  a  good  substitute.  In 
districts  where  fruit  and  vegetables  cannot  l)e  grown  or  in 
seasons  when  they  cnnnot  \^  obtained  fresh,  the  dried 
forms  are  cheap  and  have  excellent  food  value. 

THE   COOKING   OP   VEGETABLE    FOOD 

As  vegetable  food  is  eaten  both  raw  and  cooked,  the 
pupils  should  Ik.  asked  to  decide  when  cooking  is  necessary 
and  what  they  wish  it  to  accomplish. 

There  are  only  two  substances  in  vegetable  food  which 
will  require  cooking,  and  tliese  are: 

1.  Cellulose,  if  it  be  hard  or  tough 

2.  Starch,  if  it  be  present. 

The  pupils  have  found  in  their  experiment  with  the 
potato  water,  that  starch  cooks  quickly,  hence  the  time  of 
cooking  will  depend  altogether  on  the  texture  of  the  cellu- 
lose. When  the  cellulose  is  softened  at  the  centre,  the  last 
part  which  the  heat  reaches,  tlic  vegetable  or  fruit  will  be 
cooked. 

If  the  food  is  cooked  in  water  by  boiling  or  simmering, 
much  of  the  substance  will  pass  into  the  cooking  water.' 
As  the  cell  walls  become  softened,  they  allow  the  cell  con- 
tents to  partially  pass  out  and  the  cooking  water  to  pass  in 
to  fill  the  space.  If  the  food  is  long  in  cooking,  the  water 
may  have  more  value  than  the  vegetable,  and  it  should  not 
le  thrown  away.  It  may  be  used  in  two  ways— as  a  basis 
for  a  sauce  or  a  soup. 
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GENERAL  RULES   FOR   COOKING   VEGETABLES 
Noti;.— As  the  principles  In  the  general  rules  have  beei 
taught,  these  rules  may  be  dictated  to  the  class. 

PllEPAUATION 

1.  Wash,  pare,  peel,  or  scrape  the  vegetable,  and  cut  it 

into  convenient  sizes. 

2.  Unless  green  vegetables  are  freshly  gathered,  soak 

them  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  before  cooking. 

3.  Soak  dried  vegetables  at  least  twelve  hours. 

COOKING 

1.  Put  all  vegetables  on  to  cook  in  boiling  water,  except 

dried  vegetables,  which  should  be  put  on  in  cold 
water. 

2.  Strong-smelling  vegetables  should  be  cooked  at  sim- 

mering point,  the  others  may  boil  gently. 

3.  For  vegetables  that  grow  above  ground   (including 

onions),  salt  the  water  (one  tsp.  to  a  quart). 

4.  For  underground  vegetables,  do  not  salt  the  water. 

VEGETABLE  RECIFE 

Prepare  and  cook  the  vegetables  until  tender,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  given  above.  Drain  off  and  measure  the 
vegetable  water.  For  each  i  cup  of  vegetable,  take  J  cup 
of  the  water  and  make  into  a  sauce.  Be-heat  the  vegetable 
in  the  sauce  and  serve  in  a  hot  dish. 

Note  1.— For  potatoes  and  tomatoes  do  not  follpw  this 

rflclDO 

Note  2.— The  sauce  Is  made  by  thickening  each  cup  of 
vegetable  water  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  and  season- 
ing as  desired  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter. 

NOTE  S.— Another  method  of  saving  and  using  the  valuable 
vegetable  water  Is  to  make  It  Into  a  soup. 
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GENERAL  RULES  FOR  COOKINO  FRUIT 
KRK8I[   KlillT 

1.  Stewed.— Put  the  prepnml  fruit  in  n  saucepan  «itli 
enough  water  to  keep  it  from  Imruinjr.  Cover 
closely,  and  stew  until  tender,  stirring  often.  AM 
the  sugar  and  Ivt  the  mixture  l>oil  a  miimte  more. 

2.  Cooked  in  syrup.-Make  a  s.vrup  of  one  part  sugar 
to  two  or  three  parts  water.  Put  the  prepared 
fruit  in  the  hot  syrup,  cover  closely,  and  simmer 
until  tender. 

DRIED  FRUIT 

Wash  the  fruit  thoroughly.  Cover  with  cold  water 
and  soak  twenty-four  hours.  Put  on  to  cook  in  the  same 
water  in  which  it  has  soaked.  .\dd  spices  if  desired. 
Cover  closely  and  simmer  until  tender.  Add  the  sugar 
and  simmer  ten  minutes  longer.  Take  out  the  fruit,  and, 
if  necessary,  boil  down  the  .syrup,  then  pour  it  over  the 
fruit. 

LessO.N.-.   V,   VI,   ETC. 

While  studying  vegetable  food,  practice  will  be  given 
in  nearly  every  lesson  in  the  preparation  and  cooking  of 
vegetables  or  fruit,  but  after  the  completion  of  this  se^ries 
of  lessons,  these  foods  should  be  prepared  and  cooked  with 
more  intelligence  and  interest.  For  this  reason,  there  may 
be,  at  the  last,  one  general  practical  lesson  devoted  to 
vegetables  and  fruit,  to  review  and  impre.ss  the  facts  that 
have  been  taught.  As  potatoes,  on  account  of  their  large 
amount  of  starch,  require  special  care,  an  eitra  lesson 
may  be  given  to  this  vegetable. 
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In  the  lesson  on  poUtoes  the  attcution  of  the  class 
should  be  directed  to  the  following : 

POINTS  ly  COOKINO  POTATOES 

1.  Be  sure  to  soften  the  cellulose  thoroughly. 

2.  After  the  potatoes  are  cooked,  get  rid  of  all  possible 

moisture,  that  they  may  be  white  and  mealy. 

(1)  If  potatoes  ire  cooked  in  water,  drain  them  thor- 

oughly, remove  the  cover,  and  shake  over  the  heat 
to  dry  out  the  starch. 

(2)  If  potatoes  are  liakcd,  break  the  skins  and  allow  the 

moisture  to  escape  as  steam. 

3.  When   serving  mashed  potatoes,  pile   them  lightly 

without  smoothing. 
USE  OP  STA.UCH  TO  THICKEN  LIQUIDS 
A  lesson  on  the  use  of  starch  for  thickening  purposes 
should  be  given  liefore  lessons  on  the  making  of  a  sauce 
or  a  soup  from  the  water  in  which  vegetables  have  been 
cooked.  The  necessity  of  separating  the  starch  grains 
should  be  shown  by  experiments. 

BXPERIMENTS    IN    USINO   STARCH    FOR   THICKENINO 
(Any  powdered  starch  may  be  used) 

1.  Boil  i  cup  of  water  in  a  small  saucepan.    While  boil- 

ing, stir  into  it  i  tsp.  of  cornstarch  and  let  it  boil 
one  minute.  Observe  the  result.  Break  open  a 
lump  and  examine  it. 

2.  Mix  1  tsp.  of  cornstarch  with  2  tsp.  of  cold  water,  and 

stir  into  J  cup  of  boiling  water.     Note  the  result. 

3.  Mix  1  tsp.  of  cornstarch  with  2  t-'p.  of  sugar  and  stir 

into  i  cup  of  boiling  water.    Note  the  result. 
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4.  Mix  1  tHp.  of  corn«tarrl.  with  8  t«p.  of  meltcnl  fat  in  a 
email  saucepan  and  stir  into  it  J  oup  of  boilinc 
water.     Note  the  result. 

coN-cir.sioxs  nASEn  os  the  'poREnoiMo  experimevts 

1.  Starch  gmnules  must  Ix,  soparatcl  Ix-fore  being  use<l 
to  thicken  a  liquid: 

(1)  By  adding  a  double  quantity  of  cold  liquid 

(2)  By  adding  a  double  quantity  of  sugar 

(3)  By  adding  a  double  quantity  of  melted  fat. 

2.  The  liquid  which  is  being  thickene,!  must  be  constantly 
stirred,  to  distribute  evenly  the  starch  grains  until 
they  are  cooked. 


BASIC   RECIPE   FOR   LIQUIDS   THIOKEJfBD   WITH  FLOUR. 

Milk  Flour  Butter 

•    1  ™p  1  tbsp.  ]   tbsp. 

2  tbsp.  2  tbsp. 


Thin  cream  sauce „  , 

Thick  cream  sauce  ...    1  cup 


thinT""""'  ""'"  """"  "'"''''  '"  "■""  »^«'  a  fo^-    Use 


VARIATIONS  OP  BASIC  RECIPE 

].  Tomato  sauco.-tJso  strained  tomato  j„ice  instead  of 


niilk. 


2.  '^I^^table  sauce._tJse  vegetable  water  in  place  of  the 

3.  Cheese  sauce -Fse  J  to  J  cup  of  gntei  cheese  in  1  cup 

or  thick  cream  sauce. 
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CREAM  OF  VEGETABLE   SOUPS 

At  least  one  i)raetifc  le-won  uliould  l><-  K'veii  o"  the 
makiiiR  of  these  soups.  Thu  value  of  the  vc;;etalile  water 
should  lie  impressed  himiii  the  pupils,  and  it  may  tie  ih)intc<l 
out  that  these  soups  are  an  exiellunt  way  of  usinj?  the 
cooking  water  and  any  left-over  ve;(etal)le. 

The  difference  l)ctwcen  tomatcws  and  other  vegetables 
should  be  noted.  Tomatoes  are  a  fruit  and,  as  such,  con- 
tain an  acid.  The  acid  would  curdle  milk  and  must  be 
neutralized  by  the  use  of  soda,  licforc  milk  can  lie  added. 


utensils  used  for  cream  soups 


PRINCIPLES  OP  CBEAM  80CP8 

1.  The  liquid  may  lie  all  milk,  part  vegetable  water  and 

milk,  or  all  vegetable  water. 
8.  The  amount  of  flour  used  for  thickening  depends  on  the 

vegetable.     Starchy  vegetables  need  only  i  tbsp.  to 

one  cup  of  liquid  ;  non-starchy  vegetables  need  1  tbsp. 

to  a  cup. 
3.  The  ingredients  are  combined  as  follows ; 

(1)  The  liquid  is  heated  and  thickened  with  flour. 

(2)  The  seasonings  of  butter,  salt,  and  pepper  are 

added. 


roOKINO  SEEDS 


1:7 


(:i)  Tl,,.  voKctal,!,.  ,,„l|,  is  «,|,1,.,1  i„  a„v  ,|,,,j,,„| 
quantity,  usually  alH.ut  t»o  tl,s|,.  to  olie  .up  »f 
liquid. 

A  H[HviaI  r,.(i,H.  h1,„uM  Ik-  Rivoi.  f„r  oroan.  of  tomato 
.    «>up,  80  that  the  projwrtion  of  so,la  may  b..  oorrc.t. 

iw  extracted  in  the  vegetable  water. 

OUTLINE  OP  LESSONS  ON  COOKING  SEEDS 

rKliE.W..S:  HIIK.VT,  O.ITS,  <<)I|.V,  ni,K,  llYK,  BAIlt.KY 

1.  Forms  in  which  used: 

(1)  Whole  or  cracked  Rrain-s— rice,  cracked  wlieat, 

coarse  oatmeal,  etc. 

(2)  Oranular— corn  meal,  cream  of  wheat,  fine  oat- 

meal, etc. 

(••))   Rolled   or    flak.'d   jirains-wheat,   ..ats,   corn, 
rice,  etc. 

(4)   Powdered— wheat  flour,  rice  flour,  etc. 
2.  Cooking  cereals  for  breakfast : 

For  1  cup  of  water  u.sc  i  tsp.  of  salt  and  the  follow- 

ing  cereal — 
Whole  or  crac  ked— J  cup  of  cereal 
(iranular— ,•?  tlwp.  of  cereal 
Tfolled  or  flaked— J  cup  of  cereal. 

Put  salt  and  water  in  the  inner  part  of  a  double  boi,er, 
and  set  directly  over  the  fire.  When  steaming  hot,  gradu- 
ally  stir  in  the  dry  cereal,  and  keep  stirring  until  the 
starch  has  thickened  and  boiled.  Stir  carefully,  so  as  not 
to  break  the  flakes  of  rolled  cereals.     Then  set  the  inner 
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dish  inside  the  outer  part  of  the  double  boiler,  in  which 
there  should  be  boiling  water,  and  cook  from  two  to  four 
hours. 

Note  1.— Rice  has  very  tender  cellulose  and  cooks  In  J  hr. 

Note  2— Rolled  or  flaked  cereals  have  been  steamed  an 
hour  or  more  to  soften  them  for  rolling,  so  require  less  cook- 
ing. 

Note  J.— Cereals  may  be  cooked  for  breakfast  the  day 
before,  but  thould  not  be  ttirred  wMle  being  re-heated. 

LEOUMES  :  PEAS,  BEANS,  LENTILS 

1.  Forms  in  which  used: 

(1)  Ripe  seeds 

(8)  Meals— pea  m»al,  etc. 

2.  Cooking  of  dried  legumes : 

(1)  Soak  in  cold,  soft  water  for  twelve  hours  or 

more,  and  then  drain  and  rinse.  Hard 
water  may  be  softened  by  boiling,  or  by  the 
addition  of  soda  (J  tsp.  of  soda  to  1  pt.  of 
water). 

(2)  Cook  by  nimmering   in  softened  water  until 

they  are  soft. 
(.3)  After  simmering,  the  beans  may  be  baked. 

NUTS 

Forms  in  which  used : 

1.  Whole  or  broken  nuts— used  as  dessert  or  in  cakes, 

salads,  etc. 
3.  Butters— ground  and  mixed  with  other  ingredients 

to  make  a  paste. 
3.  Meals— ground  and  used  to  thicken  soups. 


SALADS 
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SALADS 

The  series  of  lessons  on  vegetable  foods  being  finished, 
it  is  a  good  time  to  take  a  salad  lesson.  All  salads  were 
originally  made  from  fresh  young  plants  or  salad  greens, 
and  though  any  food  material  is  now  used  for  the  purpose, 
the  subject  seems  to  follow  naturally  the  lessons  on  plant 
food. 

The  pupils  should  derive  unusual  pleasure  from  this 
work.  The  dishes  made  are  most  attractive  and  appetizing, 
besides  affording  an  opportunity  for  each  member  of  the 
class  to  display  individual  artistic  skill.  None  of  the  prin- 
ciples are  new,  so  that  the  lesson  will  \k  really  a  review. 

The  outline  of  notes  for  the  class  will  be : 

INOHEDIENTS  OF  SAL.\US 

1.  Salad  plants   proper,   such   as   lettuce,   water-cress, 

celery,  cabbage 

2.  Cooked  vegetables,  such  as  peas,  beans,  asparagus, 

carrots,  beets 

3.  Meat — cold,  of  any  kind 

4.  Fish— cold,  of  any  kind 

5.  Eggs — hard-boiled 

6.  Fruit 

7.  Combinations  of  the  almve  in  great  variety. 


m 
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This  depends  on  the  ingredients.  If  salad  greens  only 
are  used,  the  food  value  is  mainly  the  mineral  matter,  but 
the  dish  will  be  refreshing  and  appetizing,  and  the  oil, 
butter,  or  egg  used  in  the  dressing  adds  nutriment. 

Salads  are  prepared  with  little  trouble  and  with  no 
expense  for  fuel. 
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PHEPARATION  OF  SALAD  INGREDIENTS 

1.  Have  everything  cold  before  combining. 

2.  Freshen  the  greens  in  cold  water  until  crisp. 

3.  Meat,  fish,  and  solid  ingredients  should  be  seasoned 

some  time  before  using,  so  that  they  may  absorb  the 
flavours  of  the  seasoning. 

4.  In  moat  cases  do  not  combine  the  ingredients  with 

the  dressing  until  just  before  serving. 

(1)  Salad   greens.— Wash    thoroughly,   and    put   in 

cold  water  until  crisp,  drain  on  a  towel,  wrap 
in  a  damp  cloth,  and  put  in  a  cool  place.  Cab- 
bage and  lettuce  may  be  finely  shredded. 

(2)  Fruit  and  cook*l  vegetables.— Cut  into  cubes  or 

suitable  pieces.  Chill  and  mix  with  the  dress- 
ing, to  absorb  it. 

(3)  Meats.— Remove  the  fat,  skin,  and  gristle.    Cut 

in  cubes  and  chill. 

(4)  Fish.- Remove  the  bones,  flake,  chill,  and  pour 

dressing  over ;  but  do  not  mix. 

DRESSINGS  FOR  SALADS 


J  cup  vinegar 

a  eggs 

2  tbsp.  butter. 


1.  Cooked  salad  dressing: 
2  tbsp.  sugar 
jl  tsp.  mustard 
i  tsp.  salt 

(1)  Mix  the  first  four  ingredients  in  a  saucepan  and 

heat  until  dissolved. 

(2)  Beat  the  eggs  very  light  in  a  round-bottomed  bowl, 

using  a  Dover  egg  beater. 

(3)  Beat  the  vinegar  mixture  into  the  eggs. 
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(4)  Set  the  bowl,  witli  its  contents,  over  a  dish  of  boil- 

ing water,  then  beat  slowly  and  constantly  until 
the  mixture  is  thickened. 

(5)  Lift  the  bowl  from  the  heat  at  once. 
(0)  Beat  in  the  butter  and  set  away  to  cool. 

(7)   If  desired,  a  half  cup  of  whipped  or  plain  cream 
may  be  added  just  before  the  dressing  is  used. 
2.  Uncooked  salad  dressing: 

1  %•  8«"  4  tbsp.  olive  oil 

i  tsp.  pepper  2  tbsp.  vinegar. 

(1)   Stir  the  salt  and  pepper  into  the  oil. 

(8)  Add  the  vinegar  slowly  and  stir  vigorously  until 

well  blended  and  slightly  thickened. 
(3)  Serve  with  any  salad  made  of  salad  green.s. 

STUDY  OF  MINERAL  POOD 

As  the  study  of  mineral  food  involves  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  little  more  can  be  done  in  Junior  classes  than 
to  teach  that  certain  mineral  compounds  are  required  for 
the  body,  to  point  out  their  two  main  uses,  and  to  lead 
the  pupils  to  know  the  foods  which  generally  supply  these. 
Their  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  all 
mineral  matter  is  foun.l,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  earth's 
orust   hut  that,  with  the  exception  of  salt,  animals  cannot 
use  ,t  in  that  form.     Plants  can  use  it,  and  they  absorb 
It  from  the  soil;  then  we  eat  the  plants,  and  in  that  way 
obtain   the  mineral  substance,  or  we  may  obtain   it  by 
eating  the  animals  which  have  eaten  the  plants      Water 
also,  in  making  iU  way  through  the  earth,  may  dissolve 
certain  minerals  and,  by  drinking  the  water,  we  obtain 
these. 
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It  will  not  be  necessary  to  teach  the  names  of  the 
minerals  which  our  food  must  supply,  as  most  of  these 
will  mean  nothing  to  the  pupils.  They  might  be  asKed 
to  name  one  or  two  which  are  very  familiar;  for  instance, 
the  lime  in  bone  and  the  iron  in  blood.  They  may  be 
told  that  there  a-e  a  few  others  which  they  will  learn 
when  they  study  chemistry  in  the  high  school. 

The  pupils  have  already  learned  that  mineral  matter 
serves  two  main  functions  in  the  l»dy:  that  is,  bmldmg 
and  regulating,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  classify  the  well- 
known  foods  under  these  two  headings.  With  a  little 
guidance  the  pupils  can  do  most  of  this  for  themselves. 
They  know  that  milk  serves  all  building  purposes  in  a 
chiM'i  body,  and  must,  tjierefore,  contain  mineral  matter. 
Ef"-  build  animal  bodies^  and  must  contain  this  sub- 
stance also.  Meat  is  the  animal  body  that  has  been  built, 
therefore  meat  has  this  substance;  but  we  shall  find  in  the 
meat  lessons  that  there  is  no  mineral  matter  in  fat  and 
that  the  cook  cannot  dissolve  it  out  of  bone,  therefore 
muscle  or  lean  meat  must  be  eaten  to  obtain  it.  Seeds, 
too,  contain  building  material  for  new  plants;  therefore, 
the  building  mineral  matter  must  be  stored  in. their  cells. 
Harii  water  is  known  by  the  lime  it  contains,  therefoi.' 
this,  if  drunk,  assists  in  the  formation  of  bone. 

The  class  must  be  told  that  the  mineral  in  the  juices 
of  plants  is  mainly  for  regulating  purposes;  that  is  to 
keep  our  bodies  in  order,  or  as  we  say,  healthy.  When 
they  get  out  of  order,  we  usually  go  to  a  doctor  to  be 
regulated  or  made  well.  The  medicine  which  he  pre- 
scribes often  contains  some  mineral  in  solution,  perhaps 
iron  The  mineral  matter  which  is  in  the  ju.:es  of  plants, 
being  a  more  natural  form  than  the  mineral  matter  in 
the  medicine,  is  more  easily  made  use  of  in  the  bodily 
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P;T";     '"'"   '^   ""'   ^^'"»"   '^hy  people  should   eat 
plenty  of  vegetables  and  fruit 

of  mineral  matter  m  solution,  whieh  is  used  mainly  for 
whe      «e  fin,]  sud.  spr.ngs.  and  these  should   Ih3  men- 

•em  ;,s";Lrh  T" ''""'-'  ^^""'  ■"■"  M-^ 

prer':'ts:":r'";rrr"^-'^"'« 
M:d::n^'-t-r;;;r^^^^^^^^^ 

a™  Skn       •'''''''/''"°^'  ^P-^"'  ^'■•'■»-^.  a-d  Apoi.ai 
are^  w^ll-known  med.e.na.  waters  shipped  from  European 

SIMMARV  OK  SOURCES  OK  MI.VEHAL  POODS 

''::;^::^h:;':^ir"""^-^'"''^"'— . 

^.B^ulating  mineral  matter.-Frui,  vegetables,  mineral 

N0TE.-Thi8  classlflcatlon  will  be  most  uBefm  tn  ,>,. 
.~  preparing  well-balance.  n.e.,.  .nTbe.r"^/ CnV" ''"' 

DIET 

After  studying  in  this  elementary  way  the  eomposi- 
t.on  of  the  an.mal  and  vegetable  foods,  the  pupils  will  be 
ready  for  s.mple  lessons  on  diet.     The  class  may  now  be 

Td  h  .'  *,?''''°^  ''"'""''^^^  °^  "■«  '^•'"-•^"-n  foods, 
j^nd  they  should  be  given  a  chance  t.  use  this  knowledge, 
by  combining  and  serving  these  foods  for  simple  meals 

10    H.M.  ^ 
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RBFERBNCB  TABLES  OP  FOOD  CONSTITUENTS 
It  will  iH!  helpful  in  this  work,  to  guide  the  pupils  in 
making  out  a  reference  table  of  the  food  eonsftuents. 
This  will  give  lists  of  food  in  which  each  constituent  pre- 
dominates, as  follows : 

1.  Water: 

Beverages  (water,  milk,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa),  fruit, 

vegetables. 

3.  Mineral  matter : 

(1)  For   building-milk,   eggs    (yolk    and   white), 

lean  meat  or  fish,  seeds,  hard  water 

(2)  For     regulating— fruit,      vegetables,     mineral 

waters. 

3.  Protein: 

Milk  (curd),  eggs  (yolk  and  white),  lean  meat  or 
flsh,  seeds. 

4.  Sugar: 

Fruit    (juice),   non-starchy   vegetables    (juice), 
milk  (whey),  commercial  sugar. 

5.  Starch: 

Parts  of  plants  which  serv»  as  storehouses : 
Tubers— potatoes,  artichoke» 
Roots— parsnip,  tapioca,  arrowroot 
Stem — sago 

Seeds— cereals,  legumes,  some  nuts  (peanuts, 
chestnuts). 

6.  Fat:  , 

Milk  (cream),  egg-yolk,  meat  or  fish  (fat), 
fruit,  as  the  olive  (oil),  most  nuts  (walnut, 
butternut,  pecan,  peanut,  etc.). 
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Besides  the  necessary  sul,«ta..ce»  i„  food,  tl.e  punils 
-ust  be  told  that  there  are  other  points  f„    the  houi 
Keeper  to  consider  when  preparin,.  the  meals,  namely: 
1.  The  anumnt  of  ca.-h  f.K,d  substance  required  daily, 
a.  Special  re<,uircmcnts  of  in.lividuals  according  to-  (1) 

age,  (2)  occupation,  (3)  climate,  (4)  season. 

is  lt7  I'  "■'T'  '■'  """'  '""  "P'"'""'''  ♦hat  when  a  meal 
^s  prepared  winch  g.ves  the  body  a  correct  proportion  of 
each  food  substance,  it  is  said  to  he  well  Ulanccd.  From 
numerous  experiments  the  "Dietary  Standard"  for  one 
aay  for  a  grown  person  has  been  calculated  to  be: 

^f^r'''^"'  ^  '''"'''  **"  "^  '''"'''  ""  '"''*°  '°  ^"""l 

Mineral  matter— I  ounce 

Protein— 3  to  4i  ounces 

Fat — 8  ounces 

Sugar  and  starch  (together)-H  to  18  ounces. 

Under  2.  above,  some  of  the  variations  of  food  are 
OM-.OUS,   hut   some   must   ..   taught.      Childr  n^L 
s.mp'e,   nour,sh.ng   food,   which   will   contain   plen  y 

abundant  "^'"^    ''"'    ■*""'''    ^    ^"'^    -d 

In  old  age  the  diet  should  also  he  simple,  because  of 
the  lack  of  v,gour  in  the  digestive  organs,  but  thTamount 
of  bu>ld,ng  material  should  be  decreased.     The  Z  o 
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old  people  should  contain  proportionately  more  carbon- 
aceous material.  , 
Brain  workers  require  less  food  than  those  engaged 
in  active  muscular  work,  and  it  should  be  less  stimu  ating 
and  less  bulky.    Their  diet  should  be  in  a  form  that  is 

easily  digested.  ., 

With  the  foregoing  general  ideas  in  mind,  the  pupils 
may  be  asked  to  prep.re  menus  for  simple  ht^me  meals. 
These  should  be  assigned  as  home  work,  so  that  plenty 
of  time  can  be  given  to  their  consideration,  and  then  they 
may  be  brought  to  the  class  for  criticism.    The  best  of 
these  should  be  chosen  for  actual  practice  in  school  work. 
NOTE.-It  1«  intended  that  this  part  ot  the  work  shall  be 
pre»nted  In  a  very  rudimentary  way     The  teacher  shoum 
Ll    «itl.n.d   It   She   succeed.   In   'f'""""';  '*"*/'  ^ 
importance  of  these  food  considerations,  so  that  the  PUPlU 
^11  be  ready  for  more  speclflc  Instruction  to  be  gained  In 
Xher  schools  or  from  their  own  reading.    Cheap  bulletin 
In  Human  mtrition,  published  by  Cornell  University,  will 
be  excellent  reading  on  this  subject. 

PREPARING  AND  SERVING  MEALS 
Before  the  pupils  arc  given  a  moal  to  prepare  and 
serve,  table  setting  should  be  reviewed,  and  the  rules  of 
table  service  taught  as  follows: 

RULES  FOR  SERVING 
1.  The  hostess  serves  the  soup,  salad,  dessert,  tea,  and 

coffee;  the  host  serves  the  meat  and  fish. 
8.  Vegetables  and  side  dishes  may  be  served  by  some  one 

at  the  table  or  passed  by  the  waitress. 
3.  Dishes  are  served  at  the  left  of  each  person,  commencing 
with  the  chief  guest. 
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4.  Oueste  are  served  first;  ladien  More  gentlemen. 

5.  In  each  course,  remove  the  dishes  ronteining  the  food 

Ijefore  removing  the  soiled  plates. 

6.  When  one  course  is  finished,  take  the  trav  in  the  left 

hand,  stand  on  the  left  side  of  the  person,  and  re- 
move the  individual  soiled  dishes  with  the  right  hand, 
never  piling  them. 

7.  Before    dessert    is   served,    if    necessary,    remove    the 

crumbs  from  the  cloth  with  a  brush,  crumb  knife,  or 
napkin. 

8.  Tea  or  coffee  may  te  poured  at  table  or  served  from  a 

side  table  by  the  waitress. 

NoTi!.-Extra  cutiery  and  napkins  should  be  conveniently 
placed  on  a  side  table,  In  case  of  accident. 

Where  the  class  consists  of  twelve  or  more  pupils  it 
must  be  divided  for  the  preparation  and  serving  of  a  meal. 
Each  section  should  prepare  and  serve  a  meal  for  the 
others,  until  all  have  had  experience.  As  breakfast  and 
luncheon  are  the  simpler  meals,  they  should  be  taken  first 
m  the  order  of  lessons.  The  duties  of  the  cooking  and 
serving  should  be  definitely  settled,  and  each  girl  given 
entire  responsibility  for  a  certain  part  of  the  work. 

Those  who  are  served  should  represent  a  family. 
Members  should  be  chosen  to  act  as  father,  mother,  ladv 
guest,  gentleman  guest,  and  children  of  varying  ages,  si, 
that  the  duties  and  serving  of  each  may  be  typified. 


cnAPTER  vni 

FORM  IV:  JUNIOR  GRADE  (Continued) 
CARE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  pupn.8  of  Form  IV  Junior  should  be  urged  to  tal.e 
entire  care  of  their  own  bed-rooms.  The  Hou«>hold 
Management  teacher  can  do  much  to  «"7™g«  t^em  n 
this.     She  may  include  such  work  as  part  of  the  weeks 

""^The  order  of  work  should  Ik;  discussed  and  planned  by 
the  pupils,  the  teacher  gliding  the  class  by  her  ques- 
tioning.  In  lessons  of  this  kind,  the  main  work  of  the 
teacher  is  to  ascertain  what  the  pupil  knows  and  to 
systematize  her  knowledge. 

A  typewritten  sheet  of  directions  may  be  given  each 
pupil  to  hang  in  her  room,  and  may  serve  as  an  lncentl^e 
to  her  to  perform  the  duties  outlined. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  DAILY  CARE  OP  A  BED-ROOM 

1  Open  the  window,  if  it  has  \^n  closed  during  dressing. 

2  Throw  the  bed-clothing  over  the  foot  of  the  bed,  using 

a  chair  to  hold  it  from  the  floor,  or  place  it  over  two 
chairs  near  the  window. 

3.  Put  night  clothing  to  air. 

4.  Put  away  any  other  .  lothing  in  drawers  and  closet. 

5.  Tidy  and  dust  the  top  of  the  dressing-table. 

6.  Make  the  bed,  after  it  has  been  aired  at  least  half  an 

hour. 

13% 
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Once  a  week  the  following  work  xlumld  Ik;  added  : 

1.  The  l.lanketH  and  comforter  Khould  he  liunj;  outside  to 

air. 

2.  The  mattress  should   be  turned,  and   fresh   bed-linen 

placed  on  the  l)cd. 

3.  The  room  should  l-e  thoroughly  swept  and  dusted. 

After  the  pupils  Iiave  had  training  in  the  care  of  their 
lied-rooms,  this  experience,  together  with  their  lessons 
in  cleaning,  should  enable  them  to  keep  any  of  the  other 
rooms  in  the  house  in  good  order. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that,  in  these  days  of  sanitary 
building  and  furnishing,  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
semi-annual  "  liousecleaning"  of  former  times.  Each 
week  the  house  can  be  thoroughly  gone  over,  with  the 
exception  of  laundering  curtains  and  washing  wood-work, 
and  these  duties  might  l>c  taken  in  turn,  a  room  at  a  time 
every  week,  so  that  the  work  will  not  accumulate. 

The  class  should  be  taught  to  consider  the  economy  of 
time  and  energy  and  encouraged  to  provide  themselves 
with  all  the  latest  aids  they  can  afford. 

The  cleaning  methods  which  are  neccs.sary  for  this 
work  and  which  have  not  been  formally  taught,  should 
now  be  definitely  outlined.  These  are  the  weekly  sweeping, 
weekly  dusting,  and  cleaning  special  mete' ;. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  WEEKLY  SWEEPINO 

1.  Dust  and  put  away  all  small  articles. 

2.  Lift  the  small  rugs,  sweep  them  on  both  sides,  out-of- 

doors  if  possible,  and  leare  them  to  air.  Rugs  too 
large  to  take  out  shonld  be  brushed  and  folded  over 
to  allow  of  sweeping  the  under  side  and  wiping  the 
floor  beneath. 
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3.  Cover  the  furniture  with  Just  sheet*. 

4.  Shut  the  doors  and  open  «  window. 

6.  Begin  at  the  side  of  the  room  fartliest  from  the  door 
and  sweep  toward  the  centre;  sweep  from  the  otlier 
side  toward  the  centre;  gather  the  durt  in  a  dust- 
pan and  empty  it  into  tlie  garhagc  pail  or  fire. 

6.  Put  away  the  hroom  and  dust-pan. 

7.  Leave  the  room  sliut  up  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order 

to  allow  the  dust  to  settle. 

8.  Use  a  "  dustless  "  mop  to  dust  the  floor. 

DIRECTIONS   FOR   WEEKLY    DUSTING 

1.  Use  a  soft  cotton  or  cheesecloth  duster  very  slightly 

dampened. 

2.  Roll  up  the  covers  that  are  over  the  furniture  and  carry 

them  outside,  in  order  to  shake  oft  the  dust. 

3.  Wipe  the  dust  from  the  furniture,  pictures,  window- 

gills,  ledges,  doors,  and  baseboard,  being  careful  not 
to  scatter  it  in  the  air. 

4.  Change  the  duster  when  necessary. 

5.  Replace  the  small  articles. 

6.  Wash  and  dry  the  dusters. 

CARE  AND  CLEANING  OF  METALS 
IRON  OR  STKEL 

Utensils   made  of   these   are   heavy,   but   strong  and 
durable,  and  hold  the  heat  well. 

1.  Care: 

They  must  be  kept  dry  and  smooth.     Moisture 
causes    rust,    roughens    the    surfaces    of    the 
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ntoiiHilH.  anil  maki'M  tli.'ni  niore  difficult  to 
clean.  If  they  are  not  to  be  nsod  for  some 
time,  the  surfaces  should  be  greased  or  coated 
with  paraffin. 

2.  C'leaninjf: 

(1)  Wash  in  hot  soap-suds,  rinse  in  liot  water,  and 

'Iry  thoroughly. 
(?)  If  food   ia  hurncd  on,  scour  with  some  gritty 

material  or  boil  in  a  solution  of  washing  soda. 

rinse  in  hot  water,  and  dry  thoroughly. 

Tlhf 

Utensils  made  of  this  are  light  and  inexpensive;  they 
are  good  conductors  of  heat,  but  they  are  also  good 
radiators  and  lose  heat  quickly. 

1.  Care: 

As  tinware  is  .steel  or  iron  coated  with  liquid 
tin,  the  grades  vary  according  to  the  "base- 
metal  "  used  and  the  thickness  of  the  coating. 
Utensils  made  of  this  metal  must  be  carefully 
kept  from  scratclies,  since  deep  scratches  expose 
the  base-metal  and  allow  the  formation  of  rust. 
2.  Cleaning: 

(1)  Wash  in  hot  soap-suds,  rinse,  and  dry  thoroughly. 

(2)  If  food  is  burned  on,  boil  in  a  weak  solution  of 

washing   soda,   rinse   in   hot   water,   and   dry 
thoroughly. 

scouring  1,  not  recommended,  a.  it  wear,  off  the  coatlnf. 
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GRANITE  AND  ENAMEL   WAKE 

Utensils  made  of  this  are  attractive,  not  heavy,  and 
they  do  not  tarnish  or  rust. 

1.  Care:  ,         ,     . 

Tliese  wares  are  made  by  coating  steel  or  sheet- 
iron  with  a  specially  prepared  glassy  substance 
called  enamel  or  glaze.  Two  or  three  coats  are 
applied.  Tlie  durability  depends  on  the  in- 
gredients used  in  the  glaze  and  on  the  number 
ot  coats  applied. 
Such  utensils  should  be  heated  gradually,  scraped 
carefully,  and  handled  without  knocking,  to 
avoid  "chipping"'. 

2.  Cleaning: 

(1)  Wash  in  hot  soap-suds. 

(2)  If  stained,  use  some  scouring  powder;  wash  and 

dry. 

(3)  If  food  is  burned  on,  boil  in  a  solution  of  washing 

soda  and  then  scour ;  wash  and  dry. 


ALVMINIl'M 

Utensils  made  of  this  arc  very  light  in  weight  and,  as 
they  have  no  crevices,  are  easily  cleaned.  They  are  also 
good  conductors  of  heat. 

1.  Care:  ,  , 

This  metal  warps  under  a  high  temperature,  and 
should,  therefore,  bo  used  with  care.  Do  not 
turn  the  gas  on  full,  or,  if  used  over  wood  or 
coal  fires,  be  sure  to  leave  the  stove  lid  on. 
Some  foods  injure  the  metal,  if  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  it  very  long. 
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8.  Cleaning: 
(1)  Wash 


(2) 


in  hot  watiT,  with  mihl  soap.     Alkal;  s 
should  not  be  used,  as  they  darken  the  surface. 
If  food  is  burned  on,  the  dish  should  be  soaked 
in  water  and  then  scoured  with  bath-brick  or 
emery  powder. 
(3)  Whiting  may  be  used  to  brighten  it. 

ZINO 

This  is  not  used  for  utensils,  but  for  table  tops' and 
for  placing  under  stoves,  etc. 

Cleaning : 

(1)  Use  hot  water  and  mild  soap.  Alkalies  and  acids 
affect  zmc  ai.,1  should  be  used  with  care. 

(8)  If  stained,  rub  with  coal-il  or  a  paste  made  of 
ooal-oil  and  soda,  and  then  wash  in  hot  water. 

GALVANIZED  IRON 

This  is  used  for  garbage  pails,  ash  pans,  stove  pipes, 
etc.    It  18  made  by  dipping  sheet-iron  into  melted  zinc. 
Cleaning: 

The  same  as  for  zinc. 

COPPER  OR  BRASS 

Utensils  made  of  these  are  heavy  but  durable  and  are 
good  conductors  of  heat.  They  are  dangerous,  if  not 
properly  cleaned. 

Cletning: 

(1)  Wash  in  hot  water,  using  a  little  washing  soda  to 

remove  any  grease,  rinse  well,  and  dry. 

(2)  If  stained   or  tarnished,   scour   with   salt   and 

vinegar,  then  rinse  thoroughly,  and  dry. 


;  p 
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SILVER 

This  is  used  for  spoons,  knives,  forks,  and  serving 
dishes,  but  never  for  cooking  utensils,  on  account  of  its 
cost.  It  is  the  best  conductor  of  heat  among  the  house 
metals. 

Cleaning : 

(1)  Wash  in  hot  soap-suds. 

(2)  If  stained  or  tarnished,  use  whiting  or  silver 

polish,  wasli,  and  dry. 

RECIPE  FOR  SILVER  POLISH 

2  tbsp.  bqrax 
1  cup  boiling  water 
I  cup  alcohol 
whiting. 

1.  Dissolve  the  borax  in  the  water. 

2.  When  cold,  add  the  alcohol    and  enough  whiting  to 

make  a  thin  cream. 

3.  Bottle,  and  shake  when  used. 

jjonu— The  care  and  cleaning  of  the  metals  out  of  which 
ordinary  utensils  are  made,  such  as  granite  ware,  tin,  and 
steel,  may  be  taught  Incidentally  as  the  utensils  are  used. 


CHAPTER  IX 

POBM  IV:  JUNIOR  GRADE   (Continued) 

LAUNDRY  WORK 

Tins  «onK  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  leswns  on  elcan- 
ing.  Jt  18  the  process  of  removing  foreign  matter  from 
cotton  hnen.  woollen,  or  silk  fabri..s  by  the  use  of  water 
and  additional  cleansing  agents.  It  also  includes  the 
fimshmg  of  these  materials  by  the  use  of  blueing,  starch 
and  heated  irons,  to  restore  as  far  as  possible  their  original 
appearance.  " 

The  principles  of  laundry  work  have  been  taught  in 
the  washing  of  dish  cloths  and  towels,  and  now  these 
principles  have  only  to  be  extended  to  white  cotton  and 
linen  clothes  of  any  kind. 

The  pupils  may  be  asked  to  bring  soiled  articles  of 
white  Imen  or  cotton  from  home  for  use  at  school  in 
exemplifying  the  necessary  processes.  In  schools  which 
Jack  an  equipment,  these  processes  may  be  discussed  in 
class  and  then  practised  at  home.  The  teacher  should 
choose  from  the  following  outline  what  is  most  suitable 
to  the  class: 


OITTLINE  OP  LESSONS  ON  THE  WASHING  OF 
WHITE  COTTON  AND  LINEN  CLOTHES 

Lksson  I 

1.  Water:  "•"'""''^ 

(1)  Use: 

(a)  To  soften  and  dissolve  certain  foreign  sub- 
stances in  the  clothes. 
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(6)  To  carry  away  all  the  foreign  matter  that 
has  been  dissolved  or  rubbed  out  of  the 
clothes. 

(2)  Kinds: 

(a)  Hard  water 

(6)  Soft  water 

For  laundry  purposes,  the  water  should 
be  soft.  The  quality  known  as  hardness, 
which  some  water  ha'.,  is  due  to  the  lime 
which  it  has  dissolved  in  making  its  way 
through  the  earth. 

Water  is  said  to  be  temporarily  or  per- 
manently hard'  according  to  the  kind  of 
lime  it  has  in  solution.  Temporarily  hard 
water  may  be  softened  by  boiling;  the  lime 
will  be  deposited,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
"furring"  of  tea-kettles.  Boiling  has  no 
effect  in  softening  permanently  hard  water, 
so  a  substance  known  as  an  alkali  is  used  for 
this'  purpose. 

(3)  Methods  of  softening  water  by  alkalies.— For 
each  gallon  of  water  use  one  of  the  fol- 
fowing: 

(o)  One  tablespoonful  of  borax  or  ammonia  dis- 
solved in  one  cup  of  water. 

(6)  Two  tablespooiifuls  of  a  solution  made  by 
dissolving  one  pound  of  washing  soda  in 
one  quart  of  lioiling  water 

(;)  One  fourth  tahlo«poonful  of  lye  dissolved  in 
one  cup  of  water. 
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2.  Alkalies  (borax,  ammonia,  washiiic  soda,  Ivc)  • 
(1)  Use: 

(o)  To  soften  liard  water 

(6)  To  assist  in  dissolving  greasy  substances. 

Kinds: 

(a)  Borax.— This  alkali  is  one  of  the  mildest, 
and  for  this  reason  is  less  harmful  fo  the 
clothing.  It  is  useful  when  an  alkali  is 
required  to  soften  water  for  coloured 
clothes  or  woollens.  It  also  has  a  tenden<y 
to  keep  white  clothes  a  good  colour. 

(b)  A mmoHm.— This  also  is  a  mild  alkali,  but  is 
apt  to  "yellow"  white  materials.  As  it 
is  very  volatile,  it  should  not  he  used 
unless  the  washing  can  he  done  quickly. 

(c)  Washing  mda.~Thk  is  a  cheap  substance 
and  stronger  than  Ijora.x  or  ammonia.  It 
should  be  made  into  a  solution  before  it 
is  used,  for  fear  of  too  great  strength. 

(d)  Lye,  or  caustic  soda.— This  alkali  is  very 
strong  and  should  l)e  employed  with  great 
care.  It  must  not  be  used  except  in  weak 
solutions,  otherwise  it  would  entirely  dis- 
solve fabrics.  It  is  not  advisable  for 
home  laundiy  work. 


Soap : 
(1) 


Use.— To  act  on  greasy  matter. 

Soap-suds  penetrate  fabrics  more  completely 
than  water  alone,  and  when  the  soap 
comes  in  contact  with  fatty  material,  it 
emuhifies  it,  that  is,  very  finely  divides 
It  mto  minute  particles,  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  removed.     If  a  soap  is  used  that 
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contains  free  alkali,  thig  substance  unites 
with  the  greasy  impurities  to  form  new 
eoap  which  has  cleansing  value. 

(2)  Kinds.— (o)  Neutral,  (b)  medium,  (r)  strong. 
All  soap  is  a  compound  of  an  alkali  and  fat, 
and  according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these 
substances  predominates,  the  kind  of  soap 
is  determined. 
When  just  enough  alkali  is  used  to  com- 
pletely mponify  the  amount  of  fat,  the 
product  is  called  a  neutral,  or  mild,  soap. 
When  an  excess  of  alkali  is  present,  the 
soap     is     teifmed     medium     or     strong, 
according  to  the  amount  of  free  alkali  it 
contains. 
A   mild   soap   should    lie   used   when    free 
alkali  would  be  injurious,  as  in  washing 
woollens   or    fabrics    that    have    delicate 
colours. 

4.  Soap  substitutes,  or  adjuncts: 

(1)  Use.— To  act  alone  or  with  soap  in  exerting  a 

solvent  action  on  greasy  impurities,  so 
that  the  cleansing  process  may  be 
facilitated. 

(2)  Kinds: 

(ay  Alkalies— These  must  be  used  in  excess  of 
the  amount  needed  for  softening  the  water. 

(6)  Harmless  solvents,  such  as  turpentine, 
paraffin,  coal-oil,  gasolene.— The  clothing 
must  be  well  rinsed  to  get  rid  of  any 
odour. 
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(c)  Washing  powders.—Theae  are  prepared  mix- 
tures of  soap  and  some  other  solvent  of 
greasy  matter. 

S.  Blueing: 

(1)  Use.— To   make   clothes    wliieh    have    a   yellow 

tinge  appear  whiter  in  colour. 

(2)  Kinds.— There  are  several  kinds  on  the  nwirket, 

but  the  names  of  these  will  tie  of  no  value 
to  the  class. 

Non.— Sufflclent  blueing  should  be  used  to  make  the 
blueing  water  a  pale  sky-blue  colour  when  a  little  of  It  la 
lifted  In  the  hand. 

6.  Starch: 

(1)  Use: 

(o)  To  stiffen  fabrics  and  thus  improve  their 
appearance. 

(6)  To  give  fabrics  a  glazed  surface,  so  that 
they  will  shed  dust  and  other  impurities. 

(8)  Kinds.— (o)  Cold  starch,  (ft)  boiled  starch. 

Raw  starch  does  not  give  as  durable  a  finish 
as  cooked  starch,  but  it  does  give  greater 
stiffness.  A  fabric  will  take  u])  more 
starch  in  the  raw  form,  and  the  heat  of 
the  iron  cooks  the  starch,  thus  producing 
the  stiffness.  The  "My",  or  stiffness, 
produced  by  cooked  starch  is  usually 
preferable,  though  on  account  of  its  pre- 
paration, it  is  not  so  convenient  to  use. 
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(3)  Hecipes  for  starch— 
(o)   Cold  Starch 

2  tbsp.  laundry  starch 

\  tap.  borax 

8  cups  cold  water. 

Dissolve  the  borax  in  a  little  boiling  water  Add  the 
cold  w^rgradually  to  the  starch  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Add  the  disLlved  borax  and  stir  well  before  us.ng. 

(6)  Boiled  Starch 
a  tbsp.  starch  i  t«p.  lard,  butter,  or  paraffin 

4  tbsp.  cold  water      1  qt.  boiling  water. 

Mix  the  starch  with  the  'cold  water  "I*"  * '''«J"™ 
lumps  Add  the  lard,  then  gradually  stir  m  the  to.  ng 
water,  and  keep  stirring  until  thickened.  Cook  fifteen 
minutes  and  use  hot. 

N(m -Borax  in  .tarch  gives  greater  glos.  and  Increases 
.  T«n.«  It  also  gives  more  lasting  stlBness.  Lard, 
rtter Tw'ax  U  u'::^  to  give  a  smoother  «nlsh  and  to  pre- 
vent  the  sUrch  from  sticking  to  tbe  Iron. 

Lesson  II 

PHEPAHATION  FOR  WASHING  WHITE  I.TNEN 
OR  COTTON  CLOTHES 

1    Sort  the  clothes:  (D  Table  linen  and  clean  towels 

(2)  Bed  and  body  linen 

(3)  TTandkercliiefs 

(4)  Soiled  towels  and  cloths. 

2.  Mend  the  clothes. 

3.  Bemovc  stains. 

4.  Look  after  necessary  materials. 
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FB0CE88  OF  WASIIINO  WHITE  LINEN 
OB  COTTON  CLOTHES 

^teps  Method 

1.  Soaking: 

Wet  the  clothes;  rub  the  soiled  parts  with  soap  and 
roll  each  article  separately;  pack  in  a  tub,  placing 
the  clothing  most  soiled  at  the  l)ottom ;  cover  with 
warm  soapy  water  and  soak  from  one  lionr  to  over 
night. 
The  soaking  softens  and  loosens  the  fibres  of  fabrics, 
so  that  the  foreign  matter  in  them  can  be  more 
easily  separated.  It  also  dissolves  the  soluble  im- 
purities in  the  fabrics. 

2.  Rubbing: 

Wring  the  clothes  out  of  the  soaking  water,  and  place 
them  in  a  tub  of  clean  warm  water  or  soap-suds; 
rub  the  soiled  parts  first  on  one  side  and  then  (m 
the  other,  using  the  knuckles,  a  washlmard,  or  a 
washing-machine.  When  each  piece  is  clean,  wring 
it  tightly. 

The  rubbing  scrapes  or  rubs  out  the  foreign  matter 
which  has  been  loosened  by  the  soaking. 

3.  Binsing: 

Shake  out  each  piece  and  put  it  into  a  tub  of  clear 
water;  rub,  and  move  almut  in  the  water  to  get 
rid  of  any  soiled  water  that  the  clothes  may  con- 
tain; wring  tightly. 

4.  Boiling: 

Shake  out  each  piece  and  place  it  In  a  boiler  of  cold 
water  with  or  without  soap ;  bring  to  boiling  heat, 
and  boil  briskly  for  twenty  minutes. 

The  boiling  kills  any  germs  and  assists  in  whitening 
the  clothes. 
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Lift  the  clothe,  from  the  boilinK  water  by  man,  of 

B  clothe-  «tick  a..cl  place  them  in  a  tub  of  clear, 
cold  water;  proceed  a,  in  the  first  rm,mg. 

'■  ""otn'out  each  piec.  and  plac.  one  or  two  at  a  time 
in  a   tub  of  bluemg   water   for  just   a  moment, 
wrine  tiKhtly.  and  shake  out  eacli  piece. 
The  blueing  tends  to  counteract  any  yellow  t.nge  m 
the  clothes,  making  them  appear  whiter. 

'•'^^i:!  piece  at  a  time  in»o  the  stare  mi.ture  until 

well  saturated;  then  wring. 
OnVcertain  arti'cles  or  parts  of  articles  w.U  requ  re 
this  part  of  the  pro..ess.  to  give  them  body  or  st.il- 
nesB  and,  it  may  be,  glossiness. 

'■  ""shiTout  each  piece  thoroughly;  fasten  to  a  clothe, 
line  or  hang  on  a  rack  to  allow  the  moisture  to 
evaporate.  This  should  be  out-of-doors  m  the  sun- 
light  if  possible. 

REMOVAL   OP   STAINS 

Foreign  matter  which   is   difficult  or  ^^fo^^^!^ 
remleTthe  ordinary  washing  P-ee-is  called  a  »/^n 
Su"h  mat'ter  is  not  dissolved  by  the  usual  cleansing  agen 
used  in  laundry  work,  such  as  wat«r  and  soap,  but  require 
some  sp^^^^l  Bolvent  to  act  on  it.    The  choice  of  the  agen 

t  Zi  will  dei^nd  on  the  nature  of  t^^^^f  ^ ^I 
to  be   removed.     In  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  find 
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an  aRoiit  which  will  not  a<t  aino  on  th«  rolour  of  tli« 
fabric;  in  other  laHes  to  flnd  on<-  which  <1<h>8  not  injure 
the  fibre  of  the  gcMxln. 

The  pupils  should  he  aokcil  to  give  instances  from 
their  own  experience  where  spwlal  f«)lvcnts  were  used  to 
remove  stains,  and  be  required  to  make  a  list  of  these. 
If  necessary,  the  teacher  should  supplement  this  list  with 
the  names  of  other  agents  and  the  methods  of  using  them. 

OUTLINE  OF  LESSONS  0.\  THE  WASHING  OP  WOOLLENS 
The  washing  of  woollen  materials  is  part  of  the  Course 
for  the  work  of  the  Senior  (irade  of  Form  IV,  hut,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  the  laundry  lessons  of  l)oth  Orades  of 
Form  IV  are  outlined  in  one  section  of  this  Manual. 

Before  allowing  the  class  any  practice  in  this  branch  of 
laundry  work,  it  will  l)e  neccs.sary  for  the  teacher  to  make 
certain  principles  very  clear: 

1.  That  wool  is  an  animal  product.    As  such  it  tends  to 

be  shrunken  and  hardened  by  (1)  heat,  (2)  alkalies. 

2.  That  the  surface  of  each  wool  fibre  woven  into  woollen 

materials  is  seen  under  the  microscope  to  be  covered 
with  notches,  or  scales.  If  these  notches  in  any  way 
become  entangled,  the  material  is  thereby  drawn  up, 
or  "  shrunken  ". 

3.  That  these  notches  may  be  entangled  by : 

(1)  Wetting  the  woollen  material  and  then  rubbing 
or  twisting  it.  When  the  fibres  are  wet,  they 
expand  somewhat  and  the  projecting  scales,  or 
notches,  are  loosened.  I  f  the  material  is  rubbed 
at  this  time,  the  notched  edges  interlock. 
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(8)  The  UM  of  strong  Koap*  or  alto'-iw.  TIkw  «ct 
chemically  on  the  librcH  ami  soften  and  expand 
them,  causing  the  notched  edges  to  become  so 
prominent  that  they  catch  in  one  another. 

NoTi;.-The  structure  of  wooll.n  flbn-  may  b.  A'*f»^  <"» 
the  black-board  and  compared  with  thow  of  cotton  and  linen. 

To  impress  the  foregoing  principles,  «  few  experimenU 
will  bi!  found  most  useful. 

KXPKRIMEXTS  WITH  (1/>T1I  MAnF.  OF  WOOL  FlBllF. 

1.  Boil  a  piece  of  new  woollen  cVoth  for  five  minutes.  Dry, 
and  compare  with  an  original  piece. 

2  Saturate  a  piece  of  new  woollen  cloth  with  a  strong 
solution  of  washing  wnla.  Drv,  and  compare  with  an 
original  pic<t', 

3.  Wash  a  piece  of  new  woollen  cloth  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing ways : 

(1)  By  robbing  soap  directly  on  the  cloth  and  then 

sousing  the  goods  in  the  water. 

(2)  By  using  a  soap  solution  instead  of  the  soap,  as 

in  (1). 

(3)  By  robbing  on  a  wash-board. 

In  each  case  dry  the  cloth  and  compare  with  an  original 

piece. 
After  the  results  of  the  experiments  have  been  ms- 
cussed,  the  pupils  may  formulate  a  series  of  "  points"  to 
be  observed  in  the  washing  of  woollen  fabrics. 
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Cotton  nbres  macnifled 


Linen  flbro  ma(nin#d 


WooUan  flbrti  magnlfltd 
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POINTS    IN    WASHING    WOOLLENS 

1.  Use  lukewarm,  soft  water. 

2.  Do  not  use  strong  soaps  or  alkalies. 

3.  Do  not  rub  soap  directly  on  the  woollen  material,  but 

use  soap  solutions. 

4.  Do  not  rub  or  twist  woollen  cloth  when  it  is  wet. 

5.  Do  not  boil  to  sterilize. 

6.  Do  not  dry  in  extreme  heat. 

STEPS    IN    WASHING    WOOLLEN    MATERIALS 

1.  Shake  or  brush  the  clothing  to  free  it  from  dust. 

2.  Put  it  into  lukewarm,  sqapy  water  to  soak  for  a  few 

minutes. 

3.  Wash  on  both  sides  by  squeezing  and  sousing  in  the 

water. 

4.  Rinse  in  clear,  lukewarm  water;  use  sevc-sl  waters, 

if  necessary,  to  remove  the  soap. 

5.  Pass  through  a  loosely  set  wringer  or  squeeze  the  water 

out  by  hand. 

6.  Shake,  in  order  to  raise  the  woolly  fibres. 

7.  Dry  in  a  moderate  temperature,  in  a  wind,  if  possible. 


CHAPTER  X 
POHMIV:  SENIOR  GRADE 
FOODS 
The  Senior  Fourth  class   ;»  tK„ 

entrance  into  the  h4  sol    a',  Z"''"''*'''-^  "''-   ''- 
final  school  year     For  fh  """'^  1^'"^"  ''  '«  *''« 

should  coverTn^any  of  tl-r^"  *'"  ^"""^  "^  ""^  ^oar 
tions  as  possible        "^  "■""""""■«  ''""■^<'h'>''l  opera- 

"■7  cleaning,  andTnthLr  """'?  "''P'''"'"'''  '"  »"'"- 
foodn,aterL     tL;.;;^^^^ 

alBohaveheenimpressfwitf    ."';'"''  "'"  """"'^  ^"<""'' 

l^ave  learned  the'      r^  7    '    ^  ™'"^  ^ 

household  materials.  "'"'  "^  ""  "ell-k"o«n 

oesses  tha    1  ^i   "  """'""''  *''''  '""-hold  pro! 
border  year  between  thir  tu      ™"'  ""*•     ''  '"  the 

the  latter.     I,,   this  v™7  "'^mentary  scienre  of 

Siventothepupilsand  1  -'T""'""*-^-  •"'"•"'''  '« 

of  them.  Vner  thev  «  .""^f ""' '^  '""'"'^  ""^  "'^''to'' 
been  given  ruE  'tU^y  ZuiT^T^''  ""^^'  »"" 
deduce  rules  "'"'  ^"""»'  Pnnciple.s  a„d 
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school  year  opens,  and  Septemlwr  is  the  most  opportune 
month  to  preserve  these  for  winter  use.  Facts  concerning 
food  preservation  may  have  been  taken  incidentally  in 
previous  lessons,  but  now  the  subject  sliould  be  systematic- 
ally taught,  80  that  canning,  preserving,  and  pickling  may 
be  intelligently  practised. 

PRESERVATION  OF  FOOD 

CAUSE  OF  DECAY 

The  lesson  may  be  introduced  l)y  referring  to  the  un- 
usual attention  given  to  fruit  at  the  time  of  ripening. 
The  economical  housekeeper'  takes  certain  f(H)ds  when  they 
arc  most  plentiful  and  preserves  tlicm  for  use  when  they 
are  not  in  season.  Some  f<MKls  require  sjK'cial  care  to  keep 
them  from  decaying.  The  decay  is  caused  by  tlic  action 
of  microscopic  plants  called  "  bacteria  ",  which  get  into  tlie 

food. 

BACTERIA 

It  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  get  a  correct  conception  of 
bacteria;' especially  is  it  so  for  children.  Tlic  teacher  should 
1k!  most  careful  not  to  attemi)t  to  give  tlie  cla>-s  unimpor- 
tant details,  but  the  few  necessary  facts  should  be  made 
very  clear  and  real.     The  following  points  should  be  ini- 


1.  Bacteria  are  plants.     (This  fact  sliould  lie  kept  clearly 

in  mind.) 

2.  They  are  microscopic  in  size  and  hence  the  more  diffi- 

cult to  deal  with. 

3.  .Thev  are  found  everywhere  that  there  is  life—in  the 

air,  in  water,  in  the  soil. 
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4.  Tliey  multiply  very  rapidly  under  favouralilo  condi- 

tions. 

5.  Some  bacteria   are   useful   to  the  liousekeeper ;  many 

kinds  a'e  her  enemies. 

C.  Some  of  these  enemies  fret  into  food  and,  frrowing  there, 
cause    a    clmnfte    in    it— tiien    we    sav    the    fo.«l    is 


spoiled. 


CON-DITIOXS    OF    BACTERIAL    OROWTIF 

All  plants  have  the  same  requirements.  Any  well-known 
plant  may  he  put  hefore  the  class  to  lielp  tlu'ni  to  tliink 
of  these.  They  n-jst  Ixj  told  that  microscopic  plants  differ 
from  other  plants  in  one  respect;  they  do  not  need  lifiht. 
Hence  bacterial  requirements  are  as  follows:  (I)  water, 
(2)  food,  (3)  air  (oxygen),  (4)  heat. 

The  class  should  he  led  to  see  that  if  any  one  of  these 
conditions  is  removed,  the  remaining  ones  are  insufficient 
for  the  plant's  activity. 


MEAN'S  OF  OTEIirOMIXO  BACTERIA 

To  the  housekeeper,  preserving  food  means  overcoming 
bacteria.  There  are  only  two  ways  of  doing  this,  either  of 
which  may  be  chosen: 

1.  Kill  tlic  iMcteria  in  tlie  food  and  exclude  otliers. 

2.  Subject  the  food  to  conditions  which  are  unfavourable 

for  bacterial  growth. 

In  the  first  way.  extreme  heat  is  used  to  kill  the  bac- 
teria in  the  food,  and  then  while  hot,  the  food  is  sealed  to 
keep  ou[  otJior  bacteria :   Example,  canning. 
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In  the  second  way,  conditions  are  made  unfavourable 
to  the  hacteria  in  the  food,  as  follows: 

1.  The  haeteria  are  deprived  of  water;  the  food  is  <lned. 

2.  The  liaeteria  arc  dr-  ■•o<l  of  sufficient  heat  to  be  active; 

cold  storage  is  used. 
:i.  Ijarge  quantities  of  certain  substances  which  are  detri- 
mental to  the  prowth  of  bacteria  are  put  into  the  food, 
and  the  bacteria  become  inactive.     Examples:  salt, 
suf;ar,  spices,   vinegar,  smoke,  or  certain   clicniicals. 

When  the  lesson  is  finished,  the  class  is  ready  to  prac- 
tise the  principles  it  involves.  The  lessons  on  the  special 
preservation  of  fruit  may  follow  at  once. 


UtensMa  used  in  canning 


CANNING 


As  canning  is  the  method  of  preservation  most  com- 
monly used,  pTKtiw  shoaJd  l)e  ftiven  in  this  method.  In 
rural  schm.ls  with  a  limited  ciiuipmeiit.  it  may  U"  that  only 
one  jar  can  lie  pre|i«re.l.  In  other  schools,  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  provide  tm^h  T^ipil  with  material  for  work,  on 
account  of  the  expense.     In  the  Utter  e»e,  the  materials 


CANNING 


IM 


may  all  be  brought  from  home,  ,,r  each  pupil  niav  bring 
her  (iwii  jar  and  fruit,  and  the  mIiimiI  suj)pl.v  the  s'ujiar. 

Instnu-tioii  on  the  rare  of  jars  and  the  preparatFon  of 
fruit  and  syrup  must  precede  the  practical  work. 


lAHB    OF    JAMS 

1.  See  that  the  jars  are  air-tight ;  partly  fill  the  jar  with 
water:  place  rubbers,  covers,  and  rims;  screw  tightly, 
and  invert.    If  any  water  oozes  out,  the  jar  is  not  air- 
tight.   Often  an  e.xtra  rubber  will  correct  the  trouble. 
•-;.  Wash  the  jars  thoroughly  with  the  aid  of  a  small  brush. 
■i.  Sterilize  the  jars  in  every  part;    dip  them  in  boiling 
water,  or  place  them  on   a  rest   (folded  paper  or 
wooden  slats)  in  a  kettle,  to  prevent  the  jars  from 
touching  the  bottom.     Fill  and  surround  them  with 
tepid  water,  then  place  them  over  heat  until  the  water 
hoils.     Keep  them  in  the  boiling  water  until  ready 
to  fill  with  fruit.     Dip  the  rubber  bands  in  boilin" 
water,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  remain  in  it.     Use 
new  rnhbers  each  season. 
4.  When   filling  the  jars,   place  them   on   a   folded   cloth 
"■rung  out  of  warm  water,  then  seal,  and  invert  until 
cool. 

T'ttEPAIiATIOX   OF    FKUIT 
tlse  fresh,  sound  fruit,  not  too  ripe. 
1.   Itcrries.— Pi,k  over,  wash  in  a  strainer,  and  hull. 
'i.  Currants.  gooseberries.-Pick  over,  wash,  remove  ends 
and  stems. 

3.  riiernes.— Pii-k  over,  wash,  remove  stones  and  stems. 

4.  Plums.— Pick  over.  wash.  rem()\e  stems,  and  prick  three 

or  four  times  with  a  silver  fork,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  steam  bursting  the  skin. 
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5.  Pears,  apples.— Pick  over,  wash,  pare,  and,  to  prevent 
•     discoloration,  keep  in  cold  water  until  used. 

6.  Peaches.— Pink  over,  plunge  into  boiling  water  a  few 

seconds  (using  a  wire  basket),  then  into  cold  water; 
^jeel;  drop  into  cold  water  to  prevent  discoloration. 

SYRUP  FOB  CANNIXQ 

Use  about  1  cup  of  water  for  each  pint  can. 
Xo.  1  Syrup. — Equal  parts  of  sugar  and  water,  or  1 
cup  of  water  and  1  cup  of  sugar. 

No.  2  Syrup.— li  cups  of  water  and  1  cup  of  sugar. 

1.  Use  Xo.  1  syrup  for  waterj-  fruits  and  acid  fruits. 

2.  Use  No.  2  syrup  for  pears,  peaches,  sweet  plums,  sweet 

cherries,  etc. 

METHODS  OF  CANNING 

1.  Fruit  cooked  in  a  steamer: 

Fill  the  sterilized  jars  with  prepared  fruit,  with  or 
without  syrup.  Place  the  covers,  but  do  not  fasten 
them  down.  Stand  the  jars  in  a  steamer  over  cold 
water.  Cover  the  steamer  and  heat  to  the  boiling 
point.  Steam  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  the 
fruit  is  tender.  Remove  from  the  steamer,  fill  to 
overflowing  with  boiling  syrup,  and  seal  at  once. 
Invert. 

2.  Fruit  cooked  in  a  boiler: 

Put  a  false  bottom  in  the  boiler,  to  prevent  the  jars 
from  being  broken.  Fill  the  jars  with  fruit,  and 
add  syrup  if  desired.  Cover  and  place  tlie  jars  in 
the  boiler  without  touching  one  another.  Pour  in 
tepid  water  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the  jars 
and  bring  gradually  to  boiling  heat.  Cook  and 
finish  as  directed  in  1,  above. 
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3.  Fruit  cooked  in  an  oven : 

Fill  sterilized,  hot  jar«  with  prepared  raw  fruit  and 
cover  with  hot  Hvrup.  Place  the  jars  in  a  moderate 
oven,  in  a  haking  dish  containing  aliout  an  inch  or 
two  of  hot  water,     ('(wk  and  finish  as  in  1,  above. 

4.  Fniit  cooked  in  a  kettle : 

Make  a  syrup  in  a  fairly  deep  kettle.  Put  the  pre- 
pared fruit  into  it  and  cook  gently  until  tender. 
AVhen  the  fruit  is  cooked,  lift  carc'fullv  into  hot, 
sterilized  jars,  and  till  to  overflowing  with  boiling 
syrup.    .Seal  at  once  and  invert. 

NoTE.-By  Methods  1,  2.  and  3  the  fruit  is  kept  more  per- 
fact  In  shape  and  loses  less  flavour  than  by  Method  4.  Methods 
2  and  4  are  best  to  choose  for  class  practice. 

After  the  lesson  in  Canning,  it  may  not  be  wise  to  take 
the  .school  time  for  further  practice  in  the  preservation  of 
fruit.  When  such  is  the  case,  the  tbwry  of  jam  and  jellv 
making  may  be  discussed  in  class  for  home  practice.  The 
notes  of  these  lessons  may  appear  as  follows  : 

JAMS   AND  PRESERVES 
POINTS    IS    MAKIXO   JAM 

1.  In  this  method  sugar  is  the  pre.servative,  therefore  the 

amount  used  must  be  large. 
•i.  The  quantity  of  sugar  used  is  from  three  quarters  to 

one  i)oun(l  of  sugar  to  each  jwund  of  fruit.    Little  or 

no  water  is  used. 

3.  The  natural  shape  and  appearance  of  the  fruit  is  not 

kept, 
t.  The  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  not  .so  natural,  on  account 

of  the  e.\cessive  sweetness. 
6.  The  jar  need  not  te  sealed,  but  merely  covered. 
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JELLY 
COMPOSITION  OF  JELLY 

1.  Jelly  is  made  from  certain  fruit  juices  and  sugar. 

2.  The  fruit  juice  must  contain  a  certain  amount  of  pectin, 

or  jellying  principle,  and  also  a  certain  amount  of 
acid. 

P.\BT8  OP  FBTjn   (  JNTAININO  MOST  PECTIIT 

(1)  Skin,  (2)  cor(,  (3)  pits  and  seeds. 


Utenetla  used  In  making  Jelly 
PHUITS  CONTAINING  MOST  PECTIN 

1.  Currants 

2.  Crab-apples,  apples 

3.  Quinces 

4.  Cranberries,  blackberries,  raspberries 

5.  Grapes,  if  rather  green. 
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METHOD  OF    MAKING   JELLY 

1.  Cut  up  the  prepared  fruit  if  neecsMry,  and  add  barelv 
enough  water  for  cooking. 

8.  Set  over  the  hoat  and  8immer  gently  until  the  cellulose 
18  very  soft. 

3.  Turn  into  a  jelly-bag.  and  drain  for  a  „u„,ber  of  hours 

or  over  n.ght,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  «.Ilulo.,e. 

4.  Measure  the  drained  juice  and  take  the  same  quantity 

of  sugar.  •' 

5.  Heat  the  sugar  in  the  oven. 

6.  Boil  the  juice  gently  and  .steadily  for  twenty  minutes. 

skimming  when  required. 

7.  Add  the  hot  sugar  and  boil  very  gently  from  three  to 

teld"""  "'  ""*"  *'"  ""■'*""  ""'  J''"^  »•''"■ 

8.  Empty  at  once  into  hot  glasses  and  set  to  cool 

9.  When  cold  and  firm,  cover  and  set  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

METHODS  OP  COVEniNO  JAM  OK  JELLY 

1.  Melt  paraffin  and  pour  a  layer  on  each  glass,  cover  with 
a  tin  cover  or  paper  pasted  with  egg-white 

8.  Cut  clean  white  paper  to  fit  the  glass,  and  lay  on  the 
jelly  when  it  is  firm  and  cold.  Place  the  t.,ver  or 
paper  as  in  1,  above. 

PICKLING 
Where  the  teacher  finds  it  desirable,  a  lesson  should 
now  be  given  on  pickling,  with  or  without  class  practicL 
Atjeast  one  or  two  g..d  recipes  may  be  given  for  hire 

There  are  no  new  principles  to  teach.     The  use  of 
vinegar,  salt,  and  spices  as  preservatives  should  be  reWewed 

12     H.M. 


CHAPTER  XI 

FORM  IV:  SENIOR  GRADE  (Continued) 

COOKERY 

The  fibbt  work  in  cookery,  lor  this  F°™'  ^^^^.^ 
.it  of  practice  lessonB,  which  will  test  the  ab.hty  of  the 
;l  in'cooking  the  simple  animal  and  vegetab^  ooj^^- 
The  recipes  used  for  these  should  be  such  as  to  attract  the 
interest  ot  the  pupils,  and  each  may  be  a  ™' J'-  -'  " 
geveral  food  materials.  Cream  soups,  custards  m^allopc 
ZZ,   and    shepherd's    Hie,    would    be    useful   for   th. 

^"Tts  desirable  that  this  test  shall  be  made  in  as  few 
fessons  as  possible,  because  nearly  all  the  time  m  cookery 
for  this  year  will  be  required  for  the  new  work,  namely,  a 
leries  of  lessons  on  flour  mixtures. 

OUTLINE  OP  LESSON  ON  FLOUR 
Flour'is  a  food  substance  ground  into  a  powder. 

1.  Sources  of  flour:  ^    ,    v.    t 

(1)  Certain  cereals-wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat, 

rice 

(2)  Potatoes. 

2   Kinds  of  flour  made  from  wheat: 

(1)  Graham  flour-the  entire  wheat  seed  is  ground. 
(2     Whole    wheat    flour-the    first    outer    coat    of 
cellulose  with  its  valuable  mineral  contents  i. 
removed  before  the  seed  is  ground. 
1(6 
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(3)  White  flour— only  tlie  central  wliitc  part  of  the 
seed  is  ground. 
NoTE-The  pupil,  .hould  be  given  .peclmen.  of  f.n  wheat 
to  examine,  eo  a>  to  compare  the  outer  coat  of  celluloae  with 
the  central  white  nart  of  the  train. 

3.  Composition  of  white  flour: 

(1)  .Starch— a  fine,  granular,  white  suhntanro 
(8)   Gluten— a  sticky,  yellowish,  elastic  substance  (a 
protein  food). 

To  find  the  substances  in  white  flour,  each  pupil  should 
mix  half  a  cup  of  bread  flour  with  enough  cold  water  to 
make  a  dough.  She  n.u.st  then  be  taught  to  knead  it  This 
knowledge  will  be  of  use  later  in  tlie  bread  lessons.  After 
It  IS  thoroughly  knea.led  until  it  is  smooth  and  well 
blenued,  the  dough  should  be  washed  in  several  waters 
Ihe  first  washing  water  should  Ik'  [Kmrcd  into  a  glass  and 
allowed  to  settle,  to  show  the  starch.  After  all  the  starch 
IS  washed  away,  the  gluten  will  remain. 

The  gluten  may  then  be  put  into  a  greased  pan  and 
Iwked,  to  demonstrate  that  it  admits  of  distention,  and 
also  to  show  tbat  it  may  be  stiffened  [KTmanently  by  heat 
mto  any  di.stended  shape.  The  baked  gluten  should  he 
reserved  to  be  used  as  a  specimen  in  succeeding  lessons. 

4.  Kinds  of  wheat  flour: 

(1)  Bread  flour— contains  much  gluten. 

(2)  Pastry  flour— contains  little  gluten. 

™„!lr~"\'"°°'  "  '  '""*  "»"«  '"""  ">"'  ««»r  which 
contains  much  gluten. 

5.  Tests  for  bread  flour: 

(1)  The  colour  is  a  deeper  cream  than  pastry  flour, 
on  account  of  the  larger  amount  of  gluten 
which  it  contains. 
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(2)  When  squeezed,  it  will  not  hold  the  impress  of 

the  hand. 

(3)  When  the  flour  is  made  into  a  dough  and  washed, 

about  one  fourth  of  the  original  quantity  re- 
mains as  gluten. 

OUTLINE  OF  SERIES  OF  LESSONS  ON  FLOUR  MIXTURES 
LH880V  I 

1.  Meaning  of  flour  mixtures: 

A  lightened  mixture  of  flour  and  liquid,  with  or 
without  other  ingredients,  is  called  a  flour 
mixture. 

2.  Kinds  of  flour  mixtures : 

(1)  Batters. — (a)  Pour  batters — pancakes,  popovers 

(6)   Drop  Imtters — cake 

(2)  Doughs. — (a)   Soft  dough — cookies,  baking-pow- 

der biscuits,  doughnuts 
(6)   Stiff  dough — pastry. 

3.  Methods  of  mixing  flour  mixtures : 

(1)  Stirring. — A  roundabout  movement  which  simply 

mixes  the  ingredients. 

(2)  Beating. — An  upriglit,  circular  movement,  which 

incorporates  air  into  the  ingredients  while  be- 
ing mixed. 

(3)  Folding. — A  slow,  careful  beating,  which  blends 

the  ingredients  without  loss  of  tlie  air  they 
contain. 

(4)  Kneading. — A  movement  of  the  hands  to  blend 

the  ingredients  and  also  to  incorporate  air. 

(5)  Cutting. — A   hacking  movement  of  a   knife  to 

mix  fat  through  flour. 
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4.  Framework  of  flour  mixtures: 

(1)  Gluten 

(2)  Gluten  and  egg-white. 

To  show  the  framework,  the  gluten  l.ake.l  in  the  flour 
tesons  shou  .1  be  used.  It  should  he  pointed  ou  as  e 
skeleton  of  the  mixture  which  upholds  the  entire  stru  ture 
and  on  whu-h  the  other  ingredients  depend.  To  have  Jt 
mutures,    h,s  framework  nn.st  admit  of  being  expand  d 

shape  Since  egg-white  has  both  of  these  neeessary  quali- 
ties ,t  may  be  used  for  a  framework  either  alone  or  n 
combination  with  gluten. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  a  mixture  of  ingredients 
as  much  as  heavy  ones  do. 

The  pupils  will  see  that  the  framework  of  a  mixture 
must  inerease  in  size  in  order  to  make  the  mixture  li^  t 
fram  w  T  T  "'t  '''''  ''"''  *''*'  '^■^''^  '""»*  ^t'^ens  any 
Sra  t  th^:"  ""'  '"'-'  '■     «"-  ''''•"  ««-oy  il 

5.  Lightening  agents  used  in  flour  mixtures: 

(1)  Air.-Incorporated    by   beating,   kneading,   and 

sifting. 

(2)  Ste«m._Incorporated  in  the  form  of  a  liquid 

which,  when  heated,  changes  to  steam. 

(3)  Carbonic  acid  gas._Formed  in  the  mixture  bv 

the  chemical  union  of  soda  with  some  acid 
Examples:  soda  and  sour  milk;  soda,  cream  of 
tartar  and  water;  soda  and  molasses. 
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The  lightening  agents,  air  and  steam,  may  be  taught 
from  the  samples  of  baked  gluten.  Experiments  will  show 
how  to  produce  the  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Experiments : 

1.  Put  into  a  thick  glass  J  tsp.  of  soda  and  J  tsp.  of 

cream  of  tartar.    Mix,  and  note  the  result.    Stir 
in  J  cup  of  cold  water,  and  note  the  result. 

2.  In  No.  1,  use  hot  water  in  place  of  cold,  and  note 

the  result. 

3.  Put  i  cup  of  sour  milk  in  a  glass.    Stir  into  the 

milk  i  tsp.  of  soda,  and  note  the  result. 

4.  Put  1  tbsp.  of  molasses  in  a  glass.     Stir  into  the 

molasses  a  pinch  ot  soda,  and  note  the  result. 

Baking-powder : 

It  may  now  be  explained  that,  for  the  sake  of  conveni- 
ence, soda  and  cream  of  tartar  may  be  obtained  already 
mixed,  in  accurate  proportions  of  two  parts  of  acid  to  one 
of  the  soda.  This  mixture  is  known  as  baking-powder. 
As  very  little  moisture  is  necessary  to  start  the  action  of 
the  powder,  a  little  cornstarch  is  added  to  it  to  keep  it  dry. 
For  the  same  reason,  it  should  always  be  kept  tightly 
covered. 

Soda  is  made  from  common  salt  and  is  cheap,  but  the 
source  of  cream  of  tartar  makes  it  expensive,  so  that  good 
baking-powder  cannot  be  low  priced.  If  such  be  adver- 
tised, it  is  usually  adulterated. 

As  soon  as  the  foregoing  principles  of  flour  mixtures 
are  understood,  they  should  l)e  put  into  practice.  The 
lessons  on  cake,  bread,  and  pastry  should  follow  in  the 
order  named,  with  as  much  practical  work  in  connection 
with  each  as  the  time  will  allow. 
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1.  Classes  of  cake: 

(1)  Cakes  without  butter.— These  mixtures  contain 

no  heavy  ingredients  and  have  little  weight 
depending  on  the  framework.  They  are  light- 
ened by  air  and  steam  only.  Examples :  sponge 
cake,  angel  cake. 

(2)  Cakes  with  butter.— These  are  mixtures  having 

ingredients  of  greater  weight;  and  the  three 
lightening  agents— air,  steam,  and  carbonic 
acid  gas  are  used  to  raise  them.  Examples: 
pound  cake,  chocolate  cake,  nut  cake,  etc. 

Note.— Practice  should  be  given  In  making  at  least  one  of 
each  kind  of  cake,  to  demonstrate  the  method  of  mixing 
employed. 

2.  General  directions  for  making  cake: 

(1)  Attend  to  the  fire,  so  as  to  hav-      e  oven  at  a 
proper  heat. 

(3)  Grease  the  pans  thoroughly;  greased  paper  may 

be  used  to  line  the  bottom  of  the  tin,  but,  in  the 
case  of  fruit  cake,  the  whole  tin  should  be  lined. 
()  Have  everything  ready,  so  that  the  mixing  may 
be  quickly  done. 

(4)  ITse  pastry  flour. 

(5)  Use  fine  granulated  sugar  to  ensure  its  being 

dissolved. 

(6)  Blend  the  ingredients   thoroughly,  and  at  the 

same  time  incorporate  as  large  an  amount  of 
air  as  possible. 
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(7)  Fill  the  pan  alwut  two-thirds  full,  pushing  the 

mixture  well  to  the  corners  and  sides,  so  as  to 
leave  a  depression  in  the  centre. 

(8)  Attend  carefully  to  the  baking. 

3.  General  rules  for  mixing  cake : 
(1)  Cake  without  butter— 

(o)  Separate  the  yolks  and  whites  of  the  eggs, 
(i)  Beat   the  yolks   until   thick   and  lemon- 
coloured. 

(c)  Add  sugar  to  the  yolks  gradually  and  con- 

tinue beating;  add  the  flavouring. 

(d)  Beat  the  whites  until  stiff  and  dry,  then 

fold  them  into  the  first  mixture. 

(e)  Gradually  sift  and  fold  in  the  flour  until 

well  mixed. 

(-2)  Cake  with  butter— 

(a)  Cream  the  butter  by  working  it  with  a 

wooden  spoon. 
(6)  Add  the  sugar  gradually  by  stirring  it  in. 

(c)  Beat  the  eggs  until  ligiit,  ai  1  add  to  the 

first  mixture.  (The  eggs  may  be  separ- 
ated and  the  whites  added  later.) 

(d)  Add  the  liquid  and  beat  until  the  sugar 

is  thoroughly  dissolved. 

(e)  Mix  the  flour  and   baking-powder   in   a 

sifter  and  gradually  sift  and  beat  it  into 
the  mixture  until  it  is  thoroughly 
blended. 

(Liquid    and    flour    may    be    added 
alternately.) 
(/)  Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites,  if  the 
eggs  have  been  separated. 
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(g)  If  fruit,  peel,  nuts,  etc.,  are  used,  they 
she  Id  Ix!  floured  out  of  tlic  quantity 
allowed  for  the  cake  and  added  last. 

4,  General  directions  for  taking  cake: 

(1)  Small,  thin  cakes  sliould  l>e  liaked  in  a  hot  oven. 

Examples :  cookies,  layer  cake. 

(2)  All  loaf  cakes  require  a  moderate  oven. 

(3)  In  baking  cakes,  divide  the  time  stated  in  the 

recipe  into  quarters  as  follows : 

First  quarter — nii.xture  sliould  liejrin  to  rise. 
Second   quarter — mi.\turc   sliouid   continue 

rising. 
Third    quarter — mi-xture    should    begin    to 

brown  and  to  stiffen  into  shape. 
Fourth     quarter — mixture     should     finish 

browning    and    stiffening    and    shrink 

slightly  from  the  sides  of  tlie  jjan. 

(4)  Mixture  is  cooked  when  a  slight  pressure  leaves 

no  dent,  or  when  a  small  skewer  or  fine  knit- 
ting-needle put  into  the  centre  comes  out  clean 
and  dry. 

To  the  inexperienced  mind.s  of  the  girls  in  the  Fourth 
Form,  to  whom  the  study  of  flour  mixtures  is  new,  the 
number  and  variety  of  these  seems  very  large.  All  cook 
books  give  an  almost  endless  collection  of  recipes  for  cakes, 
cookies,  muffins,  etc.,  and  to  the  pupils  each  of  these  seems 
an  entirely  new  mixture.  In  reality,  many  of  them  are 
but  slight  variations  of  the  same  type.  A  certain  mixture 
of  materials  is  used  for  a  foundation,  and  numerous  varie- 
ties are  made  from  this  by  addition,  subtraction,  or  sub- 
stitution of  ingredients.     The  original  mixture  is  called 
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a  basic  recipe.  Instead  of  teaching  isolated  mixtures,  it 
will  be  found  an  excellent  idea  to  give  the  class  the  basic 
ingredients  for  a  recipe  and  encourage  them  to  suggest 
variations,  either  original  or  from  memory. 

Typical  basic  recipes  for  cake  and  biscuits  are  given 
below : 

BASIC  RECIPK   FOU  OAKK 


J  cup  butter 
f  cup  sugar 
2  eggs 
i  cup  milk 


li  cup  flour 

J  tsp.  salt 

2  tsp.  baking-powder 

i  tsp.  vanilla. 


VABIATIONS  or  BA'SIC  HECIPE   FOU  CAKE 

1.  Spice  cake: 

To  the  basic  recipe  add  1  tbsp.  of  spice.    Sift  in  the 
spice  with  the  flour. 

3.  Nut  cake : 

Add  i  cup  of  chopped  nuts.  Increase  the  baking- 
powder  by  one  third.  Put  a  little  of  the  flour  on 
the  nuts  and  beat  them  in  at  the  last. 

3.  Fruit  cake : 

Add  i  cup  of  currants,  raisins,  figs,  or  dates,  or  a 
mixture  of  all.  Increase  the  baking-powder  by 
one  third.    Flour  the  fruit  and  add  it  last. 

4.  Chocolate  cake : 

Add  i  cup  grated  chocolate.  Increase  the  milk  by 
2  tbsp.  Heat  the  chocolate  in  the  mlk  just 
enough  to  dissolve  it.  Cool  the  mixture  and  use 
in  place  of  milk. 
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bask;  hecipe  fok  biscuits,  KT(\ 

2  cups  flour 

i  tap.  salt 

4  tsp.  baking-powder 

2  tbsp.  fat  (butter,  lard,  or  dripping) 

About  }  cup  milk. 

VAniATIONS  OF  BASir  llf;(IPK  FOR  BisrriTs 

1.  Sweet  biscuit : 

Add  2  tbsp.  of  sugar  after  the  fat  i»  added. 

2.  Fruit  biscuit: 

Add  2  tbsp.  of  sugar  and  i  cup  of  fruit,  (currants, 
raisins,  peel,  or  a  mixture  of  all)  after  the  fat  is 
added. 

3.  Scones: 

Add  2  tbsp.  of  sugar,  and  use  one  egg  and  only  i  cup 
of  milk.  Beat  the  egg  until  light,  add  to  milk, 
and  use  this  for  liquid.  Form  into  round  cakes 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  cut  into 
quarters. 

4.  Fruit  scones: 

Add  i  cup  of  fruit  to  the  scone  recipe. 

5.  Short  cake  for  fruit: 

Same  as  scones,  but  double  the  amount  of  fat. 

6.  Dumplings  for  stews: 

Use  the  basic  recipe,  leaving  out  the  fat. 

7.  Steamed  fruit  pudding: 

Use  the  basic  recipe  to  make  the  dough  that  incases 
the  fruit. 
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BREAD   MAKING 

In  beginning  the  bread  lessons,  it  will  Ik?  found  that 
thure  arc  no  new  principles  to  teach.  It  will,  however,  Iw 
necessary  to  explain  the  new  means  of  producinjr  gas  which 
is  used  in  this  particular  mixture,  namely,  yeast. 

From  their  lessons  on  the  "  Preservation  of  Food  "  and 
"  Canning ",  the  pupils  are  already  acquainted  with  one 
class  of  microscopic  plants.  The  little  plants,  in  that  case, 
were  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  housekeeper. 
Yeast  may  be  introduced  as  another  family  of  one-celled 
plants,  but  one  which  is  most  useful.  Under  good  con- 
ditions thise  tiny  plants  will  produce  a  large  amount  of 
carbon  dioxide  gas,  provided  ithey  arc  given  sufficient  time. 
If,  however,  the  gas  be  required  quickly,  soda  and  acid 
must  be  used.  For  this  reason,  plain  flour  mixtures,  in 
which  the  carbon  dioxide  is  quickly  made,  are  called  quick 
breads,  to  distinguish  them  from  breads  in  which  yeast  is 
used.  Examples  of  these  are  baking-powder  biscuits,  gems, 
corn-bread,  etc. 

The  use  of  yeast  is  the  simplest  and  cheapest  way  of 
obtaining  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  mixtures  so  made  remain 
moist  longer  than  those  in  which  baking-powder  is  used. 
Throughout  the  introductory  lesson,  this  fact  must  be 
kept  prominently  l)efore  the  class,  that  yeast  is  a  plant  and, 
as  such,  requires  plant  conditions.  The  necessary  condi- 
tions will  be  known  from  the  lesson  on  "  Bacteria  ",  so  that 
they  have  only  to  be  reviewed.  The  pupils  may  be  told 
that  although  they  cannot  see  the  plants,  they  can  very 
plainly  see  the  bubbles  of  gas  which  the  plants  give  off 
when  the  latter  are  made  active  under  favourable  con- 
ditions. 
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LEttHON  I 
OUTLINE   OK    LES.iONS   ON    YEAST 

1.  Description  of  yeast : 

Ycaat  is  a  onc-eellcd  plant  which  can  l)e  seen  only  with 
a  niicrosc<i])e.  I'luler  jtoo<l  conditions  it  U'conics  very 
active  and  multiplies  rapidly  by  a  priM'css  called  hndiHnij. 
It  is  used  by  the  housekeeper  for  the  carbonic  acid  gas  it 
gives  oir. 


Teast   pluntM   mugnlfled 

2.  Conditions  necessary  for  the  activity  of  y   / 

(1)  Oxygen 

(2)  Water 

(3)  Food. — This  must  be  sugar,  or  starch  which  it 

will  change  into  sugar.  Potato  starch  is  more 
easily  used  by  yeast  than  flour  starch.  It  uses 
also  some  nitrogenous  food  and  mineral 
matter. 

(4)  Heat. — The  yeast  plant  thrives  in  a  heat  of  about 

the  same  tempcrjiturc  as  our  bodies.    A  little 
extra  heat  will  duly  make  it  grow  faster;  hut 
excessive  beat  will  kill  it. 
Freezing  will   not   kill   the  plant,  though  cold 
makes  yeast  inactive. 
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3.  Sources  of  yeast: 

Yeast  was  first  found  as  wild  ywi  in  the  air,  but  now 
it  may  be  obUinod  at  grocery  stores,  in  three  fonns: 

(1)  Liquid  yeast.— The  plants  are  put  into  a  starchy 

liquid.  This  will  keep  only  a  few  days,  as  the 
starch  sours. 

(2)  Dry  yeast.— The  plants  are  put  into  a  starchy 

paste  and  the  mixture  is  dried.  This  form 
will  keep  for  months,  because  it  is  perfectly 
dry  but,  for  the  same  reason,  it  takes  the  plants 
a  long  time  to  become  active  when  used. 

(3)  Compressed  yeast.— The  plants  are  put  into  cakes 

of  a  starchy  mixture  and  left  moist.  They  will 
keep  only  a  f  w  days.  Good  compressed  yeast 
is  a  pale  fawn  colour,  smells  sweet,  breaks 
clean,  and  crumbles  easily. 

4.  Experiments  with  yeast: 

Make  a  yeast  garden  by  using  the  plants  obtained  at 
the  grocery  store  as  follows : 

Take  half  a  cup  of  lukewarm  water  to  give  the  plants 
moisture,  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  for  immediate  food,  and 
the  same  of  wheat  starch  (flour)  for  a  reserve  food.  Beat 
the  mixture  to  infold  oxygen,  and  then  put  in  one-quarter 
cake  of  yeast  plants. 

Divide  the  mixture  among  a  number  of  test-tuoes,  so 
that  each  group  of  four  pupils  has  three. 

(1)  Place  one  test-tube  in  warm  water  and  heat  to 

boiling. 

(2)  Place  one  test-tube  in  water  which  feels  warm 

to  the  hand. 
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(3)  Place  one  test-tube  in  cracked  ice  and  freeze  the 
mixture.  Afterwards  tliaw,  and  place  the 
wimc  ti'»t-tul)o  in  lukcWHrm  water. 

Observe  the  results,  and  compare  the  amow  c  of  gaa 
formed  under  the  different  conditions. 

LESSON  II 
PRACTICAL  BKEAD-MAKINO 

Ingredients  of  plain  bread: 

1.  Liquid. —  (1)  It  wets  tl- •  mi.xturc  and  causes  the 

ingredients  to  adhere. 

(2)  It   furnishua   steam   for   a   lightening 

agent. 

(3)  It  allows  the  gluten  to  'H!come  sticky 

and  clastic. 

(4)  It  furnishes  moisture  fur  yeast  plants. 

2.  Yeast. — It  gives  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  lightens 

the  mixture. 

3.  Salt. —  (1)  It  gives  a  flavour. 

(2)  It    retards    the    growth    of    the    yeast 
plant. 

4.  Flour. — (1)   It  thickens  the  mixture. 

(2)  It  supplies  food  for  the  yeast  plant. 

(3)  It  supplies  gluten  for  a  framework  for 

the  mixture. 


Amount  of  ingredients  for  one  small  loaf : 
Liquid — 1  cup  or  J  pt. 
Salt — i  tsp. 
Flour — About  three  times  the  amount  of  liquid 
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Yeast — Amount  depends  on  the  time  given  the  bread 
to  rise,  as  follows : 


12  hr.  to  rise 
J  yeast  cake 


a  hr.  to  rise 
J  yeast  cake 


3  hr.  to  rise 
1  yeast  cake 


Note. — One  cake  ot  compressed  yeast  contains  about  the 
same  number  of  yeast  plants  as  one  cake  of  dry  yeast  or  one 
cup  of  liquid  yeast. 

Process  in  making  bread ; 

(1)  Mixing    (.cirring,    beating,    and    kneading). — 

(a)  This  mixes  the  ingredients. 

(6)  It  incorporates  air  to  aid  the  yeast  plant 

and  to  act  as  a  lightening  agent, 
(c)  It  makes  the  gluten  elastic. 

(2)  First  rising. — This  allows  the  yeast  plants  con- 

ditions and  time  to  produce  carbonic  acid  gas, 
until  the  dough  is  distended  to  twice  its  origi- 
nal size. 

(3)  Moulding. — (o)  This  distributes  the  gas  evenly 

throughout  the  loaf. 
(6)  It  shapes  the  loaf. 

(4)  Second    rising. — This    again    allows    the    yeast 

plants  time  to  produce  gas  which  will  dis- 
tend the  dough  to  twice  its  size. 

(5)  Baking. — (a)  The  heat  of  the  oven  expands  the 

air  and  gas  in  the  dough,  which  causes 
the  gluten  framework  to  distend, 
(i)  The  water  changes  to  steam,  which  be- 
comes  another   agent   in   distending   the 
gluten. 
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(c)  The  starch  on  the  outside  of  tlie  loaf  be- 
comes brown  in  the  dry  lieat  of  the  oven, 
while  the  inside  starch  is  made  soluble  in 
the  moist  heat  of  the  mixture. 

(d)  The  gluten  stiffens  into  the  distended 
shape. 

(«)  The  yeast  plants  are  killed. 

In  this  lesson,  after  deciding  on  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients, the  pupils  may  Iks  told  the  amount  of  each  to  use 
for  their  class  work.  They  should  then  measure  and  mix 
these  ingredients  and  set  the  dough  away  for  the  first 
rising.  While  the  bread  is  rising,  the  kitchen  may  be  put 
in  order  and  the  other  steps  of  the  process  reasoned  out 
and  written. 

Other  school  work  must  be  taken  then,  until  the  dough 
has  fully  risen,  when  the  process  may  be  completed.  After 
each  stage  of  the  process  has  been  carried  out,  the  notes 
on  it  may  be  written. 

With  the  foregoing  principles  of  bread-making  in  mind, 
the  class  should  be  able  to  make  any  bread  mixture.  Each 
pupil  should  have  entire  responsibility  for  the  process  of 
making  one  small  loaf  of  plain  bread.  About  half  a  cup 
of  liquid,  mixed  with  the  other  necessary  ingredients, 
makes  a  good-sized  loaf  for  practice.  Smaller  loaves  than 
this  give  little  chance  for  manipulation. 

In  Household  Jfanagement  centres,  where  the  pupils 
come  from  other  schools  for  the  lesson  period  only,  the 
process  will  have  to  be  divided  into  two  lessons.  The  first 
lesson  may  include  the  first  two  stages— mixing  and  first 
rising— each  pupil  using  small  quantities,  say  for  one 
eighth  of  a  loaf  of  the  ordinary  size.  At  the  end  of  the 
lesson,  they  may  carry  their  dough  home  for  completion, 
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or  it  may  be  used  by  another  class  which  is  ready  for  the 
later  steps  of  the  process. 

The  second  lesson  will  include  the  last  three  steps — 
moulding,  second  rising,  and  baking — and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  teacher  to  have  dough  prepared  for  the  mould- 
ing stage  when  the  class  arrives. 

Lesson  III 


FANCY  BREADS 

These  mixtures  are  but  variations  of  plain  bread.  The 
extra  ingredients,  such  as  milk,  eggs,  butter,  spices,  su;;ar, 
currants,  raisins,  peel,  etc.,  are  added  at  the  most  con- 
venient stage  of  the  process.' 

Note. — If  there  Is  not  time  to  have  one  fancy  bread,  such 
'as  Parker  House  rolls  or  currant  bread,  made  In  school, 
recipes  for  these  may  be  discussed  In  class  and  the  work  done 
at  home. 

THE  BREAD-MIXER 

1.  This  utensil  mixes  and  beats  the  bread  by  means  of 
a  large  beater  turned  with  a  handle,  thus  avoiding 
the  use  of  the  hands  for  this  purpose. 

2.  It  does  this  work  with  less  energy  and  in  a  much 

shorter  time  than  if  the  hands  were  used. 

3.  It  can  be  used  only  for  the  first  two  steps  of  bread- 

making,  namely,  mixing  and  first  rising. 

4.  The  ingredients  must  all  be  put  in  at  once;  hence, 

they  must  be  accurately  measured. 

5.  The  amount  of  ingredients  may  be  learned  by  cal- 

culation from  previous  bread-making  done  in  the 
old  way,  or  by  using  the  book  of  recipes  accompany- 
ing each  mixer. 
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Note.— There  are  Beveral  good  klnda  of  bread-mixers 
which  may  be  bought  lii  three  sizes.  Small  size  makes  1  to  2 
loaves  and  costs  |1,35  (about).  Medium  size  makes  2  to  6 
loaves  and  cosU  $2.00  (about).  Large  size  makes  4  to  10 
loaves  and  costs  {2.50  (about). 


PASTRY 

Pastry  is  one  of  the  simplest  flour  mixtures,  and  one 
~that  has  the  lowest  food  value.  Tlie  intimate  hlendlng  of 
butter  or  lard  with  the  flour  envelopes  the  starch  grains 
with  fat,  and  makes  the  mi.xture  difficult  to  digest,  'llie 
same  thing  occurs  in  frying  food  and  in  buttering  hot 
toast ;  so  the  idea  is  not  a  new  one  to  the  class. 

In  introducing  the  lesson  on  pastry,  this  principle  of 
digestion  should  be  reviewed,  and  it  should  be  made  plain 
that  delicate  pudding  and  seasonable  fruits  are  a  much 
better  form  of  dessert. 

There  arc  no  new  principles  to  teach,  but  some  old 
ones  to  impress.  The  object  of  the  housekeeper  should 
be  to  make  a  mixture  that  is  light  and  one  that  will  fall 
to  pieces  easily.  To  ensure  the  latter,  anything  that  would 
toughen  the  gluten  must  be  avoided. 

From  the  bread  lesson,  the  pupils  have  learned  that 
working  the  water  into  the  gluten  or  much  handling  of 
flour  after  it  is  wet,  makes  a  mixture  firm  and  tough.  In 
pastry  there  must  be  enough  gluten  to  stick  the  ingredients 
together,  but  its  clastic  quality  is  undesirable.  For  the 
latter  reason  also,  a  small  amount  of  water  is  used. 

In  the  cake  mixtures,  it  was  fouiiil  that  the  use  of  fat 
in  the  "butter  cakes"  made  the  framework  tender  and 
easily  broken,  so  in  pastry  the  same  means  may  be 
employed.  Fat  of  some  kind  is  mixed  with  the  flour  to 
act  on  the  gluten  and  destroy  its  toughness. 
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Air  and  steam  are  the  only  ligliteiiing  agents  com- 
monly used  in  pastry.  Since  cold  air  occupies  less  room 
than  warm  air  and  admits  of  more  expansion,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  mixture  be  kept  very  cold.  The  low  tem- 
perature also  prevents  the  fat  melting;  hence,  the  necessity 
for  the  use  of  cold  utensils  and  materials  throughout  the 
process. 

OUTLINE   OP   LESSON   ON   PASTBY 

1.  Ingredients: 

(1)  Flour,   (3)  salt,   (3)   fat,   (4)  water. 

8.  Notes  on  flour:  , 

(1)  Use  only  pastry  flour,  which  will  have  a  small 

amount  of  gluten. 

(2)  After  the  flour  is  wet,  bundle  the  mixture  as 

little  as  possible,  to  avoid  working  the  water 
into  the  gluten  and  making  it  tough. 

3.  Notes  on  fat: 

(1)  Fat  is  used  to  destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  gluten, 

so  that  it  will  not  be  tough  wlien  cooked. 

(8)  Butter,  lard,  or  dripping  may  be  used. 

(3)  Lard  makes  more  tender  pastry  than  butter. 

(4)  Butter  gives  the  best  flavour. 

(5)  Half  butter  and  half  lard  makes  a  good  mixture. 

(6)  Layers  of  fat  may  be  put  in  between  layers  of 

pastry,  to  separate  it  into  flakes. 

(7)  If  two  fats  are  used,  the  softer  is  cut  into  the 

flour,  and  the  harder  one  laid  on  the  paste 
and  folded  in. 
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4.  Notes  on  water: 

(1)  Use  the  water  as  cold  as  possible. 

(8)  Use  the  least  amount  of  water  necessary  to  make 
the  ingredients  adhere. 

5.  Lightening  agents  used  in  pastrv: 

(1)  Air. — (a)  This  should  \k'  as  cold  as  possildc. 

(b)  The  air  may  be  folded  in,  between 
'  layers  of  pastry. 

(2)  Steam. 


6.  Kinds  of  pastry: 

(1)  Plain  pastry. — In  this,  one  quarter  to  one  third 

as  much  fat  as  flour  is  used,  and  it  is  all  "  cut 
in". 

(2)  Flaky  pastry.— In  this,  the  same  amount  of  fat 

is  used  as  in  plain  pastry,  but  half  of  it  is 
"  laid  on  "  and  folded  in. 

(3)  Puff  pastry. — In  this,  one  half  as  much  fat  as 

flour,  up  to  equal  parts  of  each  is  used;  one 
quarter  of  the  fat  is  cut  in,  and  the  remainder 
is  laid  on  and  folded  in. 

7.  Amount  of  ingredients  for  plain  pastry  for  one  pie : 

1}  cup  pastry  flour;  i  tsp.  salt;  i  cup  fat  (lard  and 
butter) ;  ice  water. 
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MEAT 

As  MKAT  is  rather  a  complex  food  the  teaching  of  whioh 
involves  a  good  many  lessons,  and  aa  it  does  not  lend 
itself  as  well  as  other  foods  to  the  making  of  dishes  useful 
in  practice  work,  it  seems  wise  to  defer  the  study  of  it 
until  the  Senior  Form  i3|reached;  the  ability  and  home 
needs  of  the  pupils  should  decide  this.  The  season  of  the 
year  should  also  be  considered.  It  is  wiser  to  take  meat 
lessons  in  cold  weather  Iwcause  it  is  then  more  pleasant 
to  handle  and  easier  to  keep.  The  latter  consideration  is 
important  in  some  rural  districts,  where  shops  are  not  con- 
venient. 

More  preparation  is  needed  for  the  first  meat  lesson 
than  for  most  foods.  Some  days  before,  thin  bones  such  as 
leg  or  wing  bones  of  fowl,  or  rib  bones  of  lamb  should  be 
soaked  in  diluted  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  (one  part  acid 
to  ten  of  water),  to  dissolve  the  mineral  substance  which 
gives  the  bone  its  rigidity. 

Anv  time  before  the  lesson,  a  large  solid  bone  of  an  old 
animal,  such  as  a  knee  or  hip  joint  of  beef,  should  be  burned 
for  hours  to  get  rid  of  the  connective  tissue  which  holds 
the  mineral  substance  in  shape.  This  should  be  carefully 
done,  in  order  to  retain  the  shape  of  the  bone  and  to  show 
the  porous  formation  of  the  mineral  substance.  If  the 
bone  is  not  blackened  by  the  fire,  its  white  colour  will  also 
indicate  the  lime  of  which  it  is  furnied. 
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On  the  day  of  the  lesson  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
piece  of  meat  showing  the  tliree  parts — fat,  bone,  and 
muscle.  A  lower  cut  of  the  round  of  beef  has  all  these 
parts,  and  the  muscle  is  sufficiently  tough  to  show  its  con- 
nective tissue  plainly.  For  the  study  of  fat,  a  piece  of  suet 
-  18  best,  as  it  can  be  easily  picked  apart  to  show  its  forma- 
tion. 

In  examining  fat  meat  and  lean  meat  it  is  essential 
that,  at  least,  every  two  pupils  have  a  piece,  as  close 
scrutiny  is  necessary.  One  or  two  samples  of  bone  will 
suffice  for  the  class. 

No  definite  amount  of  work  can  be  laid  down  for  any 
one  lesson.  The  interest  and  ability  of  the  class  must  be 
the  guide.  In  rural  .schools,  the  time  of  each  lesson  must 
be  comparatively  short,  though  no  Household  Management 
teacher  should  spend  more  than  forty  minutes  on  purely 
tlieoretical  work  without  a  change  of  some  kind. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  facts  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  particular  study: 


LESSON  I 

Names  of  meat : 
(t)  Beef,  from  the  ox  or  cow.     The  best  meat  comes 
from  an  animal  about  four  years  old. 

(2)  Veal,  from  the  calf.     It  should  be  at  least  six 

weeks  old. 

(3)  Mutton,  from  the  sheep.  Spring  lamb  is  from  six 

to  eight  weeks  old;   yearling  is  one  year  old. 

(4)  Pork,  from  the  pig. 

(5)  Fowl,  poultry— chicken,  turkey,  duck,  goose. 

(6)  Game,  wild  animals— dccir,  wild  duck,  partridge, 

etc. 
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8.  Parts  of  meat : 

(1)  Fat. — (a)  Inside  fat,  around  the  internal  organs, 

usually  called  kidney  fat,  or  suet. 
(b)   Outside  fat,  next  the  skin,  called  caul  fat. 

(2)  Bone,  (3)  muscle,  or  lean  moat. 

3.  Composition  of  fat: 

(I)  Connective  tissue,  (2)  true  fat,  (3)  water. 

Fat  should  be  the  flrsi  part  studied,  because  it  is  the 
simplest  tissue  and  the  parts  are  most  plainly  seen.  Pick 
the  specimen  apart,  and  the  tissue  that  holds  it  together  is 
found.     Its  name  is  easily  developed  from  its  use. 

The  water  may  be  shown  by  heating  pieces  of  fat  in 
a  small  saucepan  and,  when  it  becomes  hot,  covering  the 
dish  with  a  cold  plate.  Remove  the  plate  before  it  gets 
heated,  and  moisture  will  be  condensed  on  its  surface. 
The  presence  of  water  in  fat  may  also  be  reasoned  out  by 
remembering  that  water  enters  into  the  composition  of  all 
body  tissues. 

4.  Composition  of  lione : 

(1)  Mineral  matter   (lime),    (8)   connective  tissue, 
(3)  water. 

Neither  the  mineral  substance  nor  the  connective  tissue 
in  bone  can  be  seen  until  either  one  or  the  other  is  elim- 
inated. 

Strike  the  fresh  bone  with  a  steel  knife,  and  it  shows 
the  quality  of  hardness.  Bones  are  built  from  food,  and 
the  only  food  substance  that  is  so  hard  is  mineral  matter. 
Show  the  burned  bone,  with  only  the  mineral  matter  left, 
and  let  each  pupil  examine  it.    Its  formation  indicates 
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the  spaces  which  the  part  burned  out  of  it  occupied.  Let 
it  fall  or  crush  part  of  it  in  the  Angers,  to  show  how 
easily  it  is  broken.  Such  bones  would  be  no  use  as  a 
framework  to  support  the  body.  The  Ironea  of  very  old 
{lersons  get  too  much  like  this,  and  we  are  afraid  to  have 
such  people  fall.  The  burned  bone  needs  something  ti. 
hold  it  together — a  connective  tissue.  Such  a  tissue  was 
in  the  spaces  before  the  bone  was  burned. 

Show  the  bone  after  it  has  teen  prepared  in  an  acid 
solution,  with  only  the  connective  tissue  left.  E.\plain 
how  it  was  prepared.  Bend  -t  to  show  its  pliability.  To 
be  of  use  in  the  body  it  needs  some  substance  to  make  it 
hard  and  rigid — the  mineral  matter  which  was  dissolved 
out. 

Note.— This  Is  an  excellent  time  to  show  the  necenlty  for 
bone-bulldlng  mineral  In  the  diet  ot  babies  and  young  children. 
It  they  do  not  get  this  mineral  substance  during  the  growth 
period,  they  cannot  have  hard,  rigid  bones,  and  their  bodies 
are  apt  to  become  misshapen — bow  legs,  curved  spines,  etc. 
This  substance  Is  also  necessary  tor  hard,  sound  teeth. 

Draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mineral  matter  in 
milk  and  eggs  is  in  solution,  and  therefore  ready  to  be  usi'd 
by  the  body.  Mineral  matter  is  not  in  solution  in  bone, 
and  cannot  be  dissolved  by  the  digestive  process,  therefore 
it  is  practically  of  no  use  as  food. 

Compare  the  connective  tissue  of  bone  with  that  of  fat, 
and  let  the  pupils  account  for  the  difference  in  thickness. 
Lead  them  to  sec  that  connective  tissue  can  he  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  and  in  this  way  may  be  extracted  from  the 
mineral  part  of  bone.  The  hou.sekeeper  may  do  this  her- 
self, or  she  may  buy  it  already  extracted,  as  gelatine. 
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5.  Compoxitinii  of  muMle : 

(1)  Connective  tissue 

(2)  Bed  part,  made  up  of  microscopic  tubes  holding 

a  red  juice.    The  juice  contains: 

(a)  Water 

(b)  Red  colour 
(r)   Flavour 

(d)  Muscle     albumen — a     protein     sub- 
stance similar  to  cf;j;-whito 

(e)  Mineral  matter. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  walls  of  such  tiny 
tubes  can  never  be  thick  enough  to  be  tough.    Attention 


MuBCle  fibres  htffhly  masnlfled 

Bundle  of  flbrea.     Tubea  of  one  fibre.     Proper  earvlnv  of  flbrea — 
acrosa  the  grain. 

should  he  called  to  the  real  cause  of  toughness — the  thick 
connective  tissue. 

Note. — Very  small  pieces  of  meat  will  serve  for  spexlmens. 
Tough  meat  is  better,  because  It  shows  the  connective  tissue 
more  plainly.  When  the  muscle  Is  being  examined,  it  should 
be  carefully  scraped  with  a  knife,  until  a  layer  of  connective 
tissue  Is  laid  bare.  The  red  part  that  Is  scraped  off  should 
be  explained,  and  a  drawing  should  be  made  to  Illustrate  It. 
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Minced  lean  heet  should  Im;  Boakeil  in  a  little  cold  water 
for  at  least  twenty  minuted,  to  extract  the  niuRcle  juice  for 
examinatic^.  The  juii'e  xliould  lie  Htrained  through  a 
cheesecloth  and  poured  into  a  glass.  It  shown  nothing  but 
water  and  a  red  colour. 

In  order  to  find  tlie  other  suhstanccs,  pour  part  of  the 
juice  into  a  small  sauccjian  and  heat  it  gradually  un^l  it 
liolls  gently.  The  red  colour  will  disajipear,  and  the  albu- 
men which  is  dissolved  in  the  juire  will  coagulate  and 
become  plainly  visible.  The  pupils  will  recall  that  egg- 
white  was  affected  in  the  same  way  by  heat,  and  may  lie 
told  that  this  coagulated  substance  is  similar  to  egg-white, 
and  is  called  muscle  alliumcn.  Tlio  odour  given  off  by 
heating  suggests  that  the  flavour  is  also  in  the  muscle  juice, 
hence  the  Importance  of  conserving  this  juice  in  the  cook- 
ing process. 

Strain  the  boiled  juice  to  \'ct  rid  of  the  coagulated  albu- 
men and  then  examine  the  liquid  that  is  left.  Its  colour 
plainly  denotes  mineral  matter  in  solution. 

LESSOM    II 

6.  Meat  experiments : 

If  time  permit,  the  following  experiments  may  be 
taken.     The  facts  which  these  experiments  prove  may, . 
however,  be  developed  in  a  much  shorter  time  by  ques- 
tioning: 

(1)  Cut  lean  meat  into  small  pieces,  cover  them  with 
cold  water  and  let  them  stand.    Note  the  colour 
of  the  water. 
(8)  Cover  a  piece  of  lean  meat  with  boiling  water  and 

let  it  stand.     Note  the  colour  of  the  water. 
(3)  Sprinkle  a  piece  of  meat  with  salt.    What  hap- 
pens? 
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(1)  Wrap  a  pirce  of  meat  for  a  few  minutes  in  ordin- 
ary lirown  wrappiiiK-paper.     What  happens? 

(5)  Simmer  a  small  piece  of  very  toujfh  meat  for 
about  an  hour  and  then  examine  the  connective 
tissue. 

((1)  Boil  or  hake  a  small  piece  of  very  tough  meat 
and  then  examine  the  connective  tissue. 

Selection  of  meat : 
(1)  All  flesh  should  lie  uniform  in  colour,  of  a  fine 

grain,  and  firm  and  springy  to  the  touch. 
(8)   Beef  should  lie  bright  red  in  colour,  well  mottled, 

and  surrounded  with  fat. 
(.1)  Mutton  should  lie  a  dull  red,  and  its  fat  white, 

hard,  and  flaky. 

(4)  Lamb  is  lighter  in  colour  than  mutton,  and  the 

bone  is  redder. 

(5)  Veal  has  pinkish-coloured  flesh  and  white  fat. 

Very  pale  veal  is  not  good. 

(6)  Pork  should  have  firm  flesh  of  a  pale  red  colour. 

The  skin  should  be  white  and  clear,  the  fat 

white.  • 

(T)   Poultry: 

(a)  Chickens.— Young  chickens  have  thin, 
sharp  nuils ;  smooth  legs ;  soft,  thin  skin  ; 
and  soft  cart'lage  at  the  end  of  the  breast- 
bone.    Long  hairs  denote  &je. 

(6)  Turkeys.— These  should  be  plump,  have 
smooth,  dark  legs,  and  soft  cartilage. 

(e)  Geese. — These  ohould  be  plump  and  have 
many  pin  feathers;  they  should  also  have 
pliable  bills  and  soft  feet. 
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8.  Care  of  meat : 

(1)   Itvniuve  tliL'  iiu'ttt  frnin  the  wra|ipin);  paiicr  an 

wioii  ax  it  iirrivi'H,  ti)  prevent  the  hwn  of  juiceH. 

The  butcher  cliouhl  use  waxeil  paiwr  next  to 

the  meat. 
(i)  Wipt'  the  meat  all  over  with  a  damp  ilotli,  hut  do 

not  put  it  into  water. 

(3)  Place  tlie  meat  on  an  earthen  or  enamel  di«h,  and 

net  it  in  a  cool  place  until  required. 

(4)  Frozen  meat  should  \>c  thawed  in  a  warm  rmim 

before  being  cooked. 


lEMSOK  III 

9.  General  ways  of  preparing  meat: 

(1)  Extracting  certain  substances. — (ffl)   Soup — sub- 

stances extracted  in  water  from  lean 
meat,  bone,  and  fat. 

(6)  Beef-tea — substances  extracted  in  water  from 
lean  meat. 

(c)  Bouillon— substances  extracted  in  .valer 
from  lean  meat  and  flavoured  with  vege- 
table. 

{d)  Beef  juice — juices  extracted  from  lean  meat 
by  heat  only,  or  by  pressure. 

(2)  Betaining  all  substances. — Roasts,  boiling  pieces, 

steaks,  chops,  cutlets. 

(3)  Retaining  part  and  extracting  part. — Stews. 

10.  Notes  on  tough  meat: 

(1)  The  toughness  of  meat  depends  on  the  thickness 
of  the  connective  tissue  holding  the  muscle 
tul)es  together. 
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Cuts  of  beef 


1.  Neck,  stews  and  soup.  2.  Chuck  ribs,  cheaper 
roasts.  3.  Prime  ribs,  very  good  roasts.  4.  Loin, 
best  steaks  or  roasts  (sirloin,  tenderloin,  porter- 
house). 6.  Rump,  roasts  and  steak.  6.  Brisket, 
stews  or  corned  beef.  7.  Fore  shank,  soup- 
8.  Shoulder,  stews  or  pot-roasts.  9.  Short  ribs. 
citews  or  cheap  roasts.  10.  Navel,  corned  beef. 
11.  Plate,  stews  or  corned  beef.  12.  Plank,  stews  or 
corned  beef.  13.  Round,  steaks.  14.  2nd  cut  round, 
Btews  and  soup.  16.  Hind  shank,  stews  and  soup. 
16.  Tall,  soup. 


Bony  structure 
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(8)  The  connective  tissue  is  made  thick  and  tough  by 
two  causes. — 
(a)  Age — in  old  animals  the  connective  tissue 

has  grown  thick. 
(J)  Exercise — in    certain    parts    of    the    body, 
where    muscles    are    much    used,    these 
Divsplpx    must    be    more    firmly    bound 
together,  as  in  the  neck  and  legs,  etc. 

(3)  Dry  heat  will  harden  connective  tissue,  making  it 

more  difficult  to  cut  and  chew ;  therefore  tough 
cuts  should  not  be  cooked  in  dry  heat. 

(4)  Moist  heat  will  soften  and  finally  dissolve  connec- 

tive tissue,  making  it  ea.sy  to  cut  and  chew; 
therefore  tough  cuts  should  be  cooked  in  moist 
heat. 

(5)  Tough  meat  is  more  abundant  in  an  animal's 

body,  and  is,  therefore,  cheaper  than  tender 
meat. 
(G)  Tough  meat  ha.s  richer  juices  than  tender  meat 
and  should  be  used  for  soup,  broth,  and  beef- 
tea. 


11.  Digestibility  of  meat: 

(1)  The  less  muscle  juice  is  coagulated  by  heat,  the 

more  easily  it  is  digested. 

(2)  Because  of  their  clone  texture,  the  liver,  kidney, 

and   licnrt   of  animals  are   more   diflScult   to 
digest. 

(3)  Mutton  and  Iamb,  because  of  their  shorter  fil)rcs, 

are  more  easily  digested  tlian  beef. 

(4)  Veal  is  difficult  to  digest,  owing  to  its  stringy 

fibres. 
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Cutg  of  lamb 
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(6)  Pork  has  a  large  amount  of  fat  intermingled  with 
its  fibres,  and  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  digest. 

(6)  Chicken  and  turkey  are  easily  digested,  but  goose 

and  duck  are  indigestible,  because  of  the  fat 
through  the  muscle  fibres. 

(7)  Game  is  easy  uf  digestion. 

The  practical  work,  besides  the  experiments,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  meat  lessons,  should  consist  of  at  least  three 
preparatic  i  of  this  food:  (1)  the  cooking  of  tender 
meat,  (2)  the  cooking  of  tough  meat,  (3)  the  making  of 
soup. 


Cut«  of  pork 


The  object  of  each  preparation  should  be  made  plain, 
80  that  the  pupils  may  fully  understand  what  they  are 
trying  to  accomplish. 


1.  Object  in  cooking  tender  meat: 

(1)  To  change  the  flavour  and  appearance. 

(2)  To  seal  the  tubes  to  keep  in  the  juices. 

(3)  To  cook  the  meat  without  densely  coagulating 

the  protein  of  the  muscle  juice,  so  as  to  keep 
it  digestible. 
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2.  Object  in  cooking  tough  meat : 

(1)  To  change  the  flavour  and  appearance. 

(2)  To  soften  and  partially  dissolve  the  connective 

tissue,  making  it  easy  to  cut. 

(3)  To  avoid  making  the  muscle  juice  indigestible. 

3.  Object  in  making  soup : 

(1)  To  extract  the  connective  tissue  from  the  bone. 

(2)  To  extract  the  muscle  juice  from  the  tubes. 

OENEHAL  iSLES  FOB  COOKINO  MEAT 

1.  Baking: 

Place  the  meat  in  a  very  hot  oven  with  pieces  of  the 
fat  or  some  dripping  in  the  pan.  Baste  every 
ten  minutes.  Keep  the  oven  very  hot  for  a  small 
roast.  For  a  large  roast,  check  the  fire  after  the 
first  fifteen  minutes.  Bake  fifteen  minutes  to 
each  pound. 

2.  Broiling: 

(1)  Over  the  coals.— Put  the  meat  between  the  hot 
greased  wires  of  a  broiler.  Place  over  a  very  hot, 
clear  fire.  Turn  the  broiler  every  ten  seconds. 
Beef  one  inch  thick  cooks  rare  in  eight  minutes. 

(2)  Pan  Broiling.— Heat  a  frying-pan  smoking  hot. 
Lay  the  meat  in  flat;  i.irn  constantly  until 
seared,  then  frequently,  as  in  broiling,  but  do 
net  pierce  the  muscle  part  with  a  fork.  Beef  one 
inch  thick  cooks  rare  in  ten  minutes. 

3.  Boiling: 

Cover  the  meat  with  boiling  water.  Boil  five  minutes. 
Then  simmer  until  r'one.  Tender  meat  takes 
twenty  minutes  to  the  pound;  tough  meat  takes 
from  three  to  five  hours. 
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4:  Stewing: 

Cut  the  meat  in  pieces  of  a  suitable  size.  Cover  with 
cold  water.  Bring  gradually  to  the  simmering 
point  and  simmer  until  tender,  usually  three  or 
four  hours.     Keep  the  pot  closely  covered. 

5.  Beef  juice : 

Take  one  pound  of  steak  from  the  top  of  the  round. 
Wipe  the  steak,  remove  all  fat,  and  cut  the  lean 
meat  in  small  pieces.  Place  in  <'anning  jar,  and 
cover;  place  on  a  rest  in  the  kettle  and  surround 
with  cold  water.  Allow  the  water  to  lieat  slowly, 
care  being  taken  not  to  liave  it  reach  a  higher 
temperature  than  130  degrees.  Let  stand  two 
hours;  strain  and  press  the  meat  to  obtain  all 
the  juices.     Salt  to  taste. 

Note. — These  rules  may  be  dictated  to  the  class,  as  all  of 
the  principles  which  they  involve  have  been  previously  dis- 
cussed. 

FISH 

Since  fish  is  the  flesh  of  sea  animals,  there  will  be  little 
new  to  learn  concerning  it. 

Main  points  of  difference  between  this  flesh  and 
ordinary  meat  are : 

1.  Fish  is  less  stimulating  and  nourishing  than  meat, 

as  it  contains  n  jre  water  and  less  protein  than  an 
equal  quantity  of  lean  meat. 

2.  Oysters,  and  the  class   called  white-fish,  are  more 

easily  digested   th.iii  meat,  hence  they  should  be 
chosen  for  invalids  or  those  having  weak  digestions. 
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Kinds  of  fish : 

1.  White-fish. — Tlie  fat  is  stored  mostly  in  the  liver, 
making  the  flesh  easy  to  digest.  Examples:  cod, 
halibut,  haddock,  white-fish. 
8.  Oily  fish.— The  fat  is  distributed  throughout  the 
flesh,  making  it  more  difficult  to  digei-i.  Examples: 
salmon,  herring,  mackerel. 

3.  Shell-fish. — Because  of  their  close  fibres,  these  are 

difficult  to  digest,  with  the  exception  of  oysters. 
Examples :  clams,  scallops,  and  oysters. 

4.  Crustaeeous. — The  flesh  is  tough  and  hard  to  digest. 

Examples:  lobsters,  crabs. 

Selection  of  fish : 

Fresh  fish  may  be  recognized  by  the  following: 

1.  The  eyes  should  be  full  and  bright. 

2.  The  flesh  should  be  firm  and  elastic. 

3.  The  gills  should  be  bright  red. 

4.  There  should  lie  no  unpleasant  odour. 

Cocking  of  fish : 

Fish  may  be  cooked  in  any  way  similar  to  meat.  As 
the  flesh  of  fish  contains  food  substances  which  are  very 
easily  dissolved  in  water,  boiling  is  not  a  good  method 
of  cooking  to  choose  for  this  food.  Steaming,  baking,  and 
frying  are  more  suitable. 


GELATINE 


A  lesson  on  gelatine  naturally  follows  the  lessons  on 
meat  and  fish.  The  study  of  bone  and  the  making  of  soup 
have  explained  the  source  of  this  substance,  and  only  a  few 
additional  facts  are  necessary. 
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The  gelatine  practice  dishes  are  sure  to  prove  attrac- 
tive to  the  class,  and  the  common  use  of  this  f>  id  in  sick- 
ness, and  in  salads  and  desserts,  mi  :e8  't  important  that 
its  food  value  he  understood. 

1.  Source  of  gelatine: 

Gelatine  is  ohtained  from  the  bones,  cartilage,  and  skin 
of  animals.  It  is  the  connective  tissue  dissolved  out  of 
these  parts. 

The  housekeeper  may  obtain  it  for  herself  or  she  may 
buy  it  already  extracted ;  both  are  equally  good. 

2.  Commercial  forms : 

(1)  Sheet  gelatine 

(2)  Shredded  gelatine 

(3)  Granulated  gelatine. 

3.  Properties  of  gelatine : 

(1)  It  softens  in  cold  water,  but  will  not  dissolve. 

(2)  It  dissolves  in  hot  water. 

(3)  It  jellies  when  cold,  if  the  solution  be  sufficiently 

strong. 

(4)  Good  gelatine  has  little  taste,  colour,  or  odour, 

and  no  sediment  when  dissolved. 

4.  Steps  in  dissolving  gelatine : 

(!)  Put  a  small  amount  of  cold  water  or  any  cold 
liquid  on  gelatine,  and  let  it  stand  until  the 
liquid  is  absorbed. 

(2)  Add  a  twiliug  liquid  and  stir  thoroughly  until 
dissolved. 
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6.  Value  in  the  diet : 

(1)  Gelatine  is  a  nitrogenous  substance,  but  cannot 

of  itself  build  tissues,  as  most  protein  foods  do. 
When  eaten,  it  will  save  the  tissues  already 
making  up  the  body,  hence  is  called  a  protein- 
sparer. 

(2)  It  is  very  easily  digested,  and  for  this  reason  it 

gives  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  diet  of  an 
invalid. 

(3)  It  makes  an  attractive  dessert  at  the  end  of  a 

substantial  meal,  without  adding  much  nutri- 
ment. 

6.  Ways  of  using  gelatine : 

(1)  It  may  assist  in  making  soup. 

(2)  Any  liquid  may  be  used  to  dissolve  this  sub- 

stance to  make  a  plain  jelly.  Examples :  coffee 
jelly,  tomato  jelly,  wine  jelly. 

(3)  Plain  jelly  may  Iw  varied  as  follows : 

Allow  the  plain  jelly  mixture  to  cool  until  it 
is  as  thick  as  cream,  and  then  beat  in  whipped 
egg-white,  or  fruit,  or  chopped  vegetables,  and 
set  away  until  firm.  Examples :  snow  pudding, 
orange  charlotte,  vegetable  salad. 

(4)  Strain  off  the  juice  from  a  can  of  fruit,  heat 

it,  and  use  it  for  dissolving  the  gelatine.  When 
almost  set,  add  the  fruit,  and  set  away  to 
become  firm. 
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A  lesson  on  frozen  dishes  may  be  taken  at  any  time, 
but  it  seems  specially  opportune  after  the  gelatine  lesson. 
It  may  be  impossible  to  make  these  dishes  in  school,  but 
the  facts  of  the  lesson  may  be  discussed  and  recipes  fur- 
nished, after  which  a  Form  IV  pupil  should  Hnd  no  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  these  recipes  at  home. 

Elementary  science  should  be  correlated,  to  explain  the 
luie  of  salt  in  the  freezing  process. 


VALUE  or   FROZEN  DIBHIS 

They  are  cooling,  refreshing,  and  nourishing  when 
properly  taken ;  they  are  not  good  as  a  final  course 
at  a  meal,  as  cold  mixtures  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  stomach  and  thus  retard  digestion. 

They  are  appetizing  in  appearance  and  flavour. 

They  are  economical  as  regards  cost  of  ingredients, 
fuel,  time,  and  energy. 


KINDS  OF  FROZEN  DISHES 

1.  Water  ice. — Fruit  juice  diluted  with  water,  sweetened 

and  frozen;  stirred  about  every  five  minutes  while 
freezing. 

2.  Frappe. — Water  ice  frozen    to    the    consistency    of 

mush;   in  freezing,  equal  parts  of  ice  and  salt  are 
used  to  make  the  mixture  granular. 

3.  Sherbet. — Water  ice  to  which  is  added  a  small  quan- 

tity  of   dissolved    gelatine   or   beaten   egg-white; 
stirred  constantly  while  freezing. 

4.  Ice  cream. — Thin  cream,  sweetened,  flavoured,  and 

frozen;    stirred  constantly  while  freezing. 
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6.  Plain  ice  cream.— Same  a^  ice  cream  with  CDstard 
added. 

6.  Mous8e.-Thick  cream,  beaten  until  stiff,  sweetened, 
flavoured,  placed  in  a  mould,  packed  in  ice  and 
salt  (two  parts  ice  to  one  part  salt),  and  allowed 
to  stand  tlirce  hours.  A  small  quantity  of  dissolved 
gelatine  may  be  added  to  the  mixture. 

,      _  PBACnCAL  WOBK 

1.  Freezmg: 

(1)  Scald  the  can  and  dasher  and  cool  just  before 
using. 

(8)  See  that  all  parts  of  the  freezer  are  properiv 
adjusted.  «-    *-  J 

(3)  Empty  the  mij-ture  into  the  can;  never  fill  the 
can  more  than  three-quarters  full,  to  allow 
for  expansion  when  freezing. 

(4)  Prepare  ice  by  chipping  finely  or  by  crushing  In 

a  canvas  Iwjj  by  means  of  a  mallet. 

(5)  Allow  three  measures  of  ice  to  one  of  coarse 

rock    salt    and    pack    this    mixture    solidly 
around  the  can. 

(6)  Turn  the  crank  slowly  and  steadily  until  the 

mixture  begins  to  freeze,  then  turn  more  rap- 
idly until  frozen. 

(7)  Add  more  ice  and  salt  as  needed,  but  do  not 
draw  off  the  salt  water  except  to  keep  it  from 
getting  inside  the  can. 
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2.  Packing: 

(1)  When  the  mixture  is  frozen,  draw  off  the  water, 

remove  the  t1a«iher,  and  pack  the  contents  of 
the  can  down  solidly  with  a  spoon. 

(2)  Replace  the  cover,  using  a  cork  for  the  opening, 

then  repack  in  ice  and  salt  (four  parts  ice  to 
one  part  salt). 
(.3)  Cover  with  newspapers,  blanket,  or  carpet,  and 
let  it  stand  for  at  least  one  hour  licforc  serving. 

3.  Moulding: 

(1)  Wet  the  mould  and  pack  the  frozen  mixture  in 

solidly. 

(2)  Place  the  cover  on  the  mould  and  bind  strips 

of  greased  cotton  or  waxed  paper  around  all 
the  crevices. 

(3)  Imbed  the  mould  in  ice  and  salt  (four  parts 

ice  to  one  part  salt). 

(4)  Wrap  a  cloth   wrung  from  hot  water  around 

the  mould  for  an  instant,  before  removing  the 
mixture. 


PLANNING  AND   PREPARATION  OF  MEALS 

The  food  work  of  the  previous  Forms,  from  constant 
reference  and  use,  should  be  so  well  known  that  it  may 
be  reviewed  in  one  lesson,  under  the  following  heads' 

1.  Uses  of  food 

2.  Necessary  substances  in  food 

3.  Composition  of  the  common  foods — milk,  eggs,  meat, 

vegetables,  fruit,  seeds 

4.  General  sources  of  each  food  substance. 
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After  the  review,  the  cUs*  may  Iw  siiked  to  prepare 
menus  for  one  day's  niealM,  keeping  in  niii.J  the  following: 

1.  Daily  balance  of  food  aubstances 
8.  Appetizing  appearance  and  flavour  of  the  food 
3.  Economy  of  time,  laliour,  and  money  in  providing 
the  food. 

The  preparation  of  menus  may  be  continued,  even 
while  other  work  is  being  studied,  until  the  teacher  feels 
satisfied  with  the  ability  of  the  class  to  prepare  menus 
intelligently. 

The  planning  of  menus  Khould,  if  time  permit,  be 
extended  to  actual  praetide  in  preparing  and  serving  the 
meals  called  for  by  some  of  the  menus.  In  this  Form 
there  should  Iw  a  limit  set  to  the  number  of  people  served 
and  the  cost  of  the  food. 

Since  breakfast  and  luncheon  were  prepared  in  t' <. 
Junior  Form,  a  dinner  should  be  taken  in  this.  The 
entire  responsibility  of  the  meal  should  be  given  to  the 
pupils,  each  being  appointed  to  perform  definite  duties. 
The  teacher  may  advise  while  the  class  is  planning  the 
work,  but  not  assist  while  it  is  being  carried  out. 

Each  member  of  the  class  may  be  r  -ked  to  prepare  a 
menu  to  suit  the  special  conditions  which  have  been  made 
as  to  number  and  cost.  These  may  lie  planned  at  homo 
and  brought  to  the  teacher  for  criticism.  At  the  first 
lesson,  three  or  four  of  the  best  may  \k  written  on  the 
black-board  for  comparison  and  choice. 

When  the  selection  is  made,  members  of  the  clas.s 
should  be  chosen  for  the  following  duties:  (1)  marketing, 
(2)  preparation  of  food,  (3)  laying  the  table,  (4)  sprving, 
(6)  representing  members  of  the  family  to  eat  the  meal. 
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Ntrrc— To  pravent  tnjr  tuiplelon  of  farourltlim,  th*  dutlM 
may  be  written  on  illpt  of  paper  and  th*  pupils  allowed  to 
draw  thea*. 

At  the  second  lesson  the  meal  will  be  prepared,  served, 
and  eaten.  In  sck  ils  lacking  an  equipment,  the  meal  may 
lie  planned  and  selected  in  the  same  way  as  above,  but 
the  entire  responsibility  of  carrying  it  out  must  rest  on  one 
pupil,  as  it  will  be  necessary  for  each  to  prepare  and  serve 
it  in  her  own  home. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

FORM  IV:  SENIOR  GRADE  (Continued) 

INFANT  FEEDING 

This  subject  is  more  suitable  for  older  students  than  for 
those  attending  the  public  and  separate  schools,  but,  be- 
cause of  its  importance  and  the  fact  that  many  girls  never 
go  beyond  the  Entrance  class,  it  is  deemed  wise  to  present, 
to  the  pupils  of  Form  IV,  the  main  facts  relating  to  the 
feeding  of  infants.  Each  teacher  must  however  use  hjr 
judgment  in  the  choice  of  these  facts  for  her  class  and  in 
the  method  of  presenting  them.  The  instruction  given 
may  include  the  following  ideas : 

The  natural  food  of  an  infant  is  its  mother's  milk,  and 
too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  on  the  necessity  of  nurs- 
ing by  the  mother. 

Even  if  the  mother  has  but  a  small  supply,  the  baby 
should  not  be  weaned ;  the  supply  should  be  supplemented 
by  modified  milk.  In  the  rare  cases  where  a  mother  can- 
not nurse  her  baby,  a  physician  should  prescribe  the  food. 
In  such  a  case  the  Iwst  suKstitute  is  cow's  milk. 

If  cow's  milk  he  used,  it  will  have  to  be  changed  or 
"  modified  "  to  make  it  as  far  as  possible  like  mother's 
milk.  Cow's  milk  differs  in  the  following  respects:  It 
has  (1)  less  water  and  therefore  more  solids;  (2)  a  larger 
proportion  of  protein  and  mineral  compounds;  (3)  less 
sugar;  (4)  a  different  combination  of  fats. 

Cow's  milk  cannot  be  made  like  mother's  milk,  but  it 
is  better  food  for  a  little  baby  if  cream,  milk  sugar,  and 
barley  water,  are  added  in  certain  proportions,  varying 
according  to  the  age  of  the  child. 
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RECIPE   FOll   MODIFIED  MILK 

Milk  "i  ounces 

Milk  sugar        i  ounce 

Cream  (18%)    1  ounce,   f  o nlinury  wWi  be  used  or  i  ounce 

if  Jer.;  ;■  milk  be   ised. 
Barley  water     Dilute  witli  barley  v.dter  to  make  20  ounces 
for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks,  then 
reduce  to  16  ounces  up  to  about  three 
months  of  age.    The  volume  may  then 
be  reduced  to  14  ounces,  and  at  five  or 
six  months  to  12  ounces. 
Mixed  milk,  and  not  one  cow's  milk,  should  be  used, 
for  the  reason  that  a  better  average  of  milk  is  secured 
from  several  cows  than  from  one.     The  supply  should 
be  fresh  and  clean.    To  make  sure  of  the  latter,  scrupulous 
care  should  be  given  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  cows'  bodies 
and  stables,  the  utensils,  and  the  clothing  and  hands  of 
the  milkers.     If  there  is  any  doubt  of  the  cleanliness,  the 
milk  should  1)0  pasteurized.     Ths  pasteurization  greatly 
reduces  the  bacterial  life  in  the  milk  by  a  temperature 
which  does  not  change  its  composition  and  digestibility,  as 
is  the  case  in  sterilizing  it. 

DIHECTIOSS  FOR  PASTECRIZINO  MILK 

Sterilize  bottles  as  for  canning.  Nearly  fill  the  bottles 
with  milk  and  <»rk  them  with  absorbent  cotton  which  has 
t)ecn  sterilized  (by  being  baked  a  delicate  brown).  Place 
the  bottles  on  a  rest  in  a  deep  kettle  and  surround  them 
with  cold  water  as  high  as  the  milk.  Heat  the  water 
gradually  to  165  degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  until  tiny  bubbles 
show  in  "the  milk  next  the  glass.  Remove  the  kettle  and 
contents  to  where  the  temperature  of  the  milk  will  remain 
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the  same  for  half  an  liour.  Then  eool  the  milk  quickly 
by  putting  the  bottles  first  in  lukewarm  water  and  then 
in  cold  water.  Keep  in  a  cool  place  and  do  not  remove 
the  cotton  until  ready  to  use.  Pasteurized  milk  should  not 
be  kept  more  than  a  couple  of  days. 

The  utmost  care  and  cleanliness  should  he  observed  in 
preparing  the  infant's  food.  All  utensils  which  come  in 
contact  with  the  food  should  be  sterilized  each  time  they 
are  used.  Bottles  with  rubber  tubes  should  never  he  used, 
as  they  cannot  he  thoroughly  cleaned.  The  bottle  should 
be  plain  and  graduated  without  a  neck,  and  the  nipple 
should  admit  of  being  turned  inside  out. 

CARE  OF  BOTTLES 

After  the  nursing,  the  bottles  should  at  once  he  rinsed 
with  cold  water.  Later,  the  bottles  and  nipples  should  be 
carefully  washed  in  hot,  soapy  water,  then  rinsed  in  clear, 
hot  water.  They  should  then  be  sterilized  by  boiling  in 
water  for  twenty  minutes,  after  which  they  may  Iw  placed 
in  boric  acid  solution  (1  tsp.  to  1  qt.  water),  or  the 
bottles  may  he  emptied  and  plugged  with  sterilized 
absorbent  cotton  until  again  required. 

CARE   OP   FOOD 

It  saves  much  time  to  make  sufficient  food  to  last  for 
twenty-four  hours.  This  may  be  put  into  a  large  bottle,  or 
what  is  better,  into  the  several  nursing  bottles,  and  each 
plugged  with  sterilized  absorbent  cotton.  After  cooling, 
the  bottles  should  be  put  on  the  ice  or  in  some  cool  place 
until  required.  Where  there  is  no  refrigerator,  an  ice-box 
made  on  the  principle  of  the  home-made  fireless  cooker  will 
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do  excellent  Beryu'e.  When  tl.e  food  is  to  l.e  used  it  sho!ild 
be  warmed  slightly  above  body  heat  by  placing  the  bottle 
in  warm  water. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  Thr,  Care  and  Feed- 
ing of  Children  by  L.  Emmet  Holt,  M.D.,  of  Xew  \ork. 

SCIIKDCLE  FOn  FEEDING  A  HEALTHY  CHILD 
mitINO  TIIF.  FIRST  YF.AIt 


Age 


Interval  1  f^^^ngs 
between 

meals 

by  day 


(6  p.m 

to 
6  a-m.) 


Number 
of 

feedings 
in  24 
hours 


2nd  to  7th  day 

2nd  and  3rd  weeks. 
4th  to  6th  week — 
7th  week  to  3mos. 

3  to  5  months 

5  to  7  months 

7  to  12  months  — 


Quantity    Quantity 
for  one       tor  24 
feediiis  I    hours 


Hours 

1 

Ouwes 

3 

2 

7 

1  -2 

3 

2 

7 

2-3J 

3 

2 

7 

3  -4 

3 

2 

7 

3J-5 

3 

1 

6 

4i-6 

3 

1 

6 

5J-6J 

4 

5 

7-8i 

Ounces 
7-14 

14-24 

21-28 

25-.3.'> 

27-38 

33-39 

35-43 


CHAPTER  XIV 

FOBM  IV:  SENIOR  GRADE  (Continued) 

HOUSEHOLD  SANITATION 

As  THE  principles  of  sanitation  are  based  on  a  know- 
f^Iof  baeterl  the  facts  concerning  these  n».ro..p.c 
plants,  which  were  taught  in  the  '--"  ""  j'';^^  J  ! 
servation  of  Food  ",  have  only  to  be  reviewed  and  extende.. 

The  following  topics  should  be  quickly  reviewed: 

1.  Description  of  btcteria 

2.  Occurrence  of  bacteria 

3.  Favourable  conditions  for  bacteria 

4.  Multiplication  of  bacteria 

5.  Useful  bacteria 

6.  Harmful  bacteria. 

It  is  with  the  harmful  bacteria  that  our  lesson  on 
sanitation  deals.  The  pupils  already  know  that  some 
S  belonging  to  this  class  cause  the  decay  of  food  and 
now  they  are  ready  to  be  told  that  other  harmful  kinds 
of  microscopic  plants  gain  entrance  to  our  bodies  and 
Lse  disease.  Concerning  these,  the  following  outline 
of  facts  should  be  taken: 

1.     MEANS  OF  BACTERIA  ENTKRINQ  THE  BODT 

(1)  Through  the  respiratory  organs 

(2)  Throtgh  the  digestive  tract 

(3)  Thrcugh  the  broken  skin. 

ai2 
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2.    COMMON    DISBASBPRODUCINQ    BACTERIA 

(1)  Those  entering  the  respiratory  organs.— Mumps, 

scarlet     fever,     whooping-cough,     diphtheria, 
measles,  pneumonia 

(2)  Those   entering   the   digestive   tract.— Typhoid, 

cholera,  tuberculosis 

(3)  Those  coming  tlirough  cuts,  etc.— Skin  diseases 

like     ringworm,     blood     poisoning,     lockjaw 
(tetanus). 


rra7 


Sink  and  p*iwer  connection 
T— Trap.     W— Waste  pipe.     H.D.— Houae  drain. 


S. — Sewer. 


If  housekeepers  do  not  exercise  care,  these  disease- 
producing  bacteria  may  cuter  the  home,  and  finding  there 
all  the  conditions  which  they  require,  they  will  multiply, 
and  become  a  menace  to  the  family. 

15    H.U. 
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3.     METHODS  OF  SANITATION 
Since  bacteria  are  too  small  to  be  seen,  it  is  very  hard 
to  deal  with  them.     The  housekeeper  has  the  following 
ways  of  protecting  the  household : 

(1)  By  having  all  drain  pipes  trapped : 

(2)  By  keeping  the  house  free  from  lodging  places 

for  bacteria: 

(o)  Keep  the  house  clean  and  free  of  dust. 

(6)  Wash  garbr.ge  pails  and  sinks  daily  and 
scald  them  and  drain  pipes  at  least  once  a 
week. 

(c\  Keep  the  refrigerators,  cupboards,  and  re- 
ceptacles ,  for  food  clean,  and  allow  no 
spoiled  food. to  remain  in  them. 

{d)  Wash  and  sterilize  the  soiled  clothing  oii,  e 
a  week. 

(e)  Keep  the  cellar  well  aired  and  clean;  allow 
no  decaying  material  to  remain  in  it. 

(/)  Keep  the  door-yards  clean;  allow  no  scraps 
of  food,  cleaning  water,  or  sweepings  to 
bo  thrown  near  the  house. 

(3)  By  keeping  the   supply  of  food  from  disease- 

producing  bacteria: 
(o)  Use  screens  to  keep  out  flies,  which  transfer 

bacteria  from  their  bodies  to  food. 
(5)  Wash    fresh    fruit    and    vegetables    before 

using, 
(c)  Boil  for  twenty  minutes  water  of  doubtful 

purity. 

(4)  By  keeping  the  bodies  of  the  family  strong  and 

healtliy,  so  that  if  bacteria  gain  an  entrance 
they  will  be  resisted  and  overcome : 
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(a)   Provide  well-balanced,  nutritious  food. 
(6)  Supply    suitable    clothing    to    protect    the 

body, 
(e)  See  that   there   is   an  abundant  supply  of 

fresn  air,  night  and  day. 

4.     DISPOSAL  OP  WASTE  IN  VILLAGES  AND  RURAL 
DISTRICTS 

(1)  Burn  all  combustible  material. 

(2)  Bury  tins,  broken  dishes,  etc. 

(3)  Feed  refuse  food  to  animals  or  empty  it  into  a 

pit  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  cover  with   a 
layer  of  earth  from  time  to  time. 

(4)  Throw  slop  water  at  a  distance  from  the  house 

and  well,  and  plant  stalky  growths  like  sun- 
flowers, which  absorb  the  waste. 


B.    METHODS  OF  DISINFECTING 

Where  bacterial  disease  is  known  to  exist,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  to  subject  everything  that  has  come 
in  contact  with  the  patient  to  a  process  which  will  kill 
the  disease-producing  plants.  Only  two  ways  of  doing 
this  are  known: 

(1)   Subject  the  bacteria  to  extreme  heat  which  will 
kill  them — • 

(a)  Burn  everything  that  can  be  burned. 

(b)  Boil  bed  and  body  linen. 

(c)  Scald  dishes. 

(d)  Scald  or  bake  utensils. 

(8)  Use  chemicals  to  destroy  the  g^rms — 

(o)  Use  chemical   solutions  to   wash   surfaces, 
materials,  or  utensils. 
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(6)  Seal  the  rooms  and  burn  chemicals  to  pro- 
duce vapours  which  will  destroy  bacteria. 

Note.— DIrectlonB  (or  the  use  ot  chemicals  are  given  under 
the  lesson  on  "  Home  Nursing  ". 


HOME  NURSING 

This  part  of  the  work  does  not  require  a  special  equip- 
ment, though  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  one.  An  in- 
genious teacher,  with  the  co-operation  of  her  pupils,  will 
invent  plans  for  providing  whatever  is  necessary  for 
demonstration.  Pupils  living  near  the  school  can  supply 
many  of  the  needed  materials. 

A  doll  and  doll's  bed  myy  be  used  to  teach  bed  making 
and  the  changing  of  bed-clothing  while  the  patient  is  in 
bed.  The  doll  may  also  be  used  to  illustrate  the  method 
of  giving  a  patient  a  bath  in  bed  and  of  changing  the 
body  clothing,  if  such  information  is  desired. 

In  some  cases,  a  manual  training  pupil  might  con- 
struct the  bed,  and  the  sewing  class  the  mattress,  bed- 
clothing,  and  doll's  underwear.  If  this  were  the  Property 
of  the  school,  the  girls  could  take  turns  in  muring  the 
bed  every  day  and  in  laundering  the  clothing  at  home 
once  a  week. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  instruction  in  home  nursing 
be  given  in  two  lessons.    These  may  be  outlined  as  follows : 


LESSON  I 
THE   SICK   ROOM 


Location. — The  room  should  be  on  the  sunny  side  of 
the  house  and  be  as  large  and  airy  as  possible.  The 
top  floor  is  quieter,  but  necessitates  many  steps. 
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8.  Furniture— All  furniture  sliould  admit  of  easy 
(•leaning.  Small  rujjs  arc  l).-ttcr  tlmn  a  larppt,  as 
they  <an  Iw;  easily  removed  for  cleaMinf;.  lu  infctttious 
diseases,  only  bare  necessities  should  lie  kejit  in  the 

room. 

The  bed  should  <>e  single  and  placed  so  as  to  lie 
aeeessible  from  I  otl;  sides.  It  should  be  high  enough 
to  prevent  the  i-ursc  stooping.  The  lied-.lothing 
sliould  lie  of  light  weight  and  washable. 

A  bedside  table  should  be  provided,  also  a  couch 
for  the  nurse.  A  screen  will  be  found  useful  to  pre- 
vent draughts  and  to  shade  the  light. 

3.  Ventilation.— A  thermometer  should  be  used,  and  the 

temperature  kept  at  65  degrees  to  68  degrees,  or,  in 
special  diseases,  according  to  the  doctor's  orders. 

An  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air  should  be  pro- 
vided day  and  night.  To  secure  this,  there  must  be 
two  openings,  one  to  admit  pure,  fresh  air,  and  the 
other  to  let  out  the  impure  air.  These  openings  are 
preferably  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room  and  at 
different  heights.  Tf  there  is  only  one  window,  it 
should  be  made  to  open  at  both  top  and  bottom.  In 
extreme  cases,  an  adjoining  room  may  he  aired  and, 
after  the  fresh  air  is  warm,  it  may  be  admitted  to 
the  sick  room. 

4.  Care.— The  room  should  be  kept  very  clean  and  neat. 

All  cleaning  should  be  quietly  done,  so  as  not  to 
annoy  or  disturb  the  patient.  The  floor,  wood-work, 
and  furniture  sliould  be  dusted  with  a  damp  cloth, 

Flowers  should  be  removed  at  night  and  should 
have  fresh  water  daily. 
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No  food  or  medicine  ghould  be  left  in  the  room. 
Hollcd  (liHiics  or  clothing  «houl(l  lie  rcniovoil  m  wooii 
HH  i>oKiiihl«  anil,  in  <'as(>H  of  iiifectiouH  (liM-am's,  )ilai'uil 
in  watcr.cuntaininj;  a  iliiiinFfctant. 

All  excreta  ehouUl  \te  taken  away  immediately  and, 
if  necessary,  disinfected  before  being  emptied. 

METIIOn   OP   mSINFECTINO 

1.  Dishes  or  clothing. — (1)    Make  a  solution  using  one 

part  of  carbolic  acid  to  twenty  parts  of  water  (six 
teaspoonfuls  to  a  pint  of  water)  and  let  it  stand  for 
half  an  hour.  Soak  the  articles  in  this  for  two  hours. 
(2)  Use  formalin  according  to  directions.  (3)  Use 
bichloride  tablets  accorcfing  to  directions.  (This  turns 
clothes  yellow. ) 

Note. — These   solutlona   must   be   renewed   every   twenty- 
tour  hours,  It  exposed  to  tbe  air. 

2.  Excreta. — Cover   the   excreta   with   one   of   the   above 

solutions  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  half  an  hour  be- 
fore emptying. 

LESSON  II 
THE    PATIENT 

1.  Care  of  the  bed. — The  bed  of  a  sick  person  should  be 
kept  specially  clean  and  fresh.  The  linen  should  bo 
changed  every  day,  or  oftener  if  soiled.  Where  the 
supply  of  linen  is  limited,  or  where  there  is  pressure 
of  work,  a  good  airing  and  sunning  may  occasionally 
take  the  place  of  laundering. 

In  making  the  bed,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  under  sheet  requires  unusual  tucking  in  at 
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the  head,  to  prevent  its  slipping  down  and  beoominR 
wrinkled.  The  upper  i-hoet  sliould  receive  extra 
attention  at  the  fmit,  an  it  is  apt  to  pull  up. 

When  elmngin^  tiie  slieets  with  tlic  patient  in 
bed,  work  an  deftly  and  quietly  as  iM)ssil)le.  Have 
the  clean  sheets  warmed  and  the  room  eomfortal)ly 
heated.    Begin  with  the  under  sheet  as  follows : 

(1)  To  change  the  under  sheet.— Turn  the  patient 
over  on  the  side  away  from  you  and  fold  the 
soiled  sheet  in  flat  folds  close  to  the  body.  Lay 
the  clean  sheet  on  the  side  of  the  bed  near 
you,  tuck  it  in,  and  fold  half  of  it  against  the 
roll  of  soiled  sheet,  so  that  both  can  be  slipped 
under  the  body  at  once.  Turn  the  patient 
back  to  the  opposite  side,  on  the  clean  sheet, 
pull  out  the  soiled  sheet,  and  tuck  the  clean 
one  smoothly  in  place. 

(8)  To  change  the  upper  sheet.— Loosen  all  the 
clothes  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Spread  a  clean 
sheet  and  blanket,  wrong  side  up,  on  top  of 
the  other  bedclothes.  Pin  the  clean  clothes 
at  the  head  of  the  bed  or  get  the  patient  to 
hold  them.  Gradually  slip  down  and  draw 
out  the  soiled  sheet  and  blanket.  Tuck  all  in 
place. 

8.  Care  of  the  diet.— Hecovery  from  sickness  in  many 
cases  depends  more  upon  the  right  kind,  of  food  than 
on  medicine.  The  importance  of  proper  diet  should 
have  been  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  pupils  by 
their  U-sons  on  food,  in  the  Junior  Grade  of  Form 
IV.     They  may  now  be  shown  that,  in  sickness,  the 
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responsibility  of  the  choice  of  food  is  transferred 
from  the  patient  to  the  doctor  or  nurse.  Hence  it  is 
moxt  important  that  a  person  qctin;;  lu*  nurse  should 
be  trained  in  food  values  and  proper  methods  of 
cooking.  She  should  also  be  capable  of  exercising 
daintiness  and  artistic  skill  in  serving,  so  that  the 
appearance  of  the  food  may  tempt  the  patient  to 
rnt  it. 


Invalld'a  tray 


It  should  not  be  necessary  to  review  the  comparative 
values  of  the  well-known  foods  or  the  best  methods  of 
applying  heat  to  make  and  keep  these  foods  digestible; 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  thot  the  class  remembers 
these  facts.  The  time  may  be  more  profitably  used  in 
naming  and  discussing  special  dishes  which  are  included 
in  invalid  cookery.  Recipes  may  be  given  for  any  of  these 
which  the  pupils  desire  or  the  teacher  chooses,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  dishes  which  require  very  little  time  to  make, 
may  be  prepared. 
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For  th*  sake  of  (•oiivcnienoe,  dieU  for  the  (ick  may 
l>e  claHsitied  tut  Milk-,  IaijuvI,  Liijhl.  and  Full.  Thenc 
termx  arc  an  cany  way  of  hxliratin),'  ii  cortain  range  of 
foods. 

Milk  Diet.— Milk,  butter-milk,  kouniyss,  kephyr. 

Notc— Lime-water  may  be  given  with  iweet  milk,  one 
part  to  three  of  milk. 

Liquid  Diet. — Milk  diet,  beef  juice  or  boet-tea,  broths, 
gruels,  and  sometimes  jelly. 

Light  Diet.— Soup,  white  meat  of  fowl,  white  fish, 
oysters,  soft-cooked  eggs,  custard,  milk  puddings,  fruit, 
gelatine  jellies. 

Full  Diet.— Any  food  that  is  not  particularly  hard  to 
digest. 

Note.— Plenty  of  water  should  be  given  In  all  dieta. 


POCLTICES 

A  poultice  is  used  to  reduce  inflammation  and  should 
be  as  large  as  the  affected  part. 

The  kinds  in  ordinary  use  are: 

1.  Mustard  poultice,  used  as  a  counter  irritant. 

8.  Linseed,  bread,  or  potato  poultice,  used  to  soothe. 

Directions  for  a  mustard  poultice: 

1.  For  a  very  strong  poultice,  mix  pure  mustard  to  a 
paste  with  warm  water;  spread  on  a  piece  of 
cheesecloth  or  muslin,  leaving  a  margin  of  an 
inch ;  fold  over  the  margin,  and  cover  with  thicker 
cotton  or  paper. 
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8.  For  milder  poultices  use  flour  to  reduce  the  mustard 
as  follows: 

( I )  I  part  flour  to  1  part  mustard 
(8)  2  parts  flour  to  1  part  mustard 
(3)  .•(  parts  flour  to  1  part  mustard. 

Directions  for  linseed,  bread,  or  potato  poultices: 

Use  boiling  water  to  mix  the  above  to  the  consistency 
of  thick  porridge,  and  spread  as  in  the  mustard 
poultice,  excepting  that  the  layer  of  poultice  is 
made  much  thicker,  in  order  to  retain  the  moisture 
and  heat.  , 

FOMENTATIONS 

These  are  much  the  same  in  their  effects  as  poultices, 
but  are  sometimes  more  convenient. 

Directions  for  fomentations: 

Spread  a  towel  over  a  large  basin,  place  a  flannel  in 
the  towel  and  pour  boiling  hot  water  over  it.  Fold 
the  towel  over  the  flannel,  gather  the  dry  ends  of 
the  towel  in  either  hand,  and  wring.  Carry  to  the 
patient,  shake  out  the  flannel,  and  apply. 
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